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The Outlook. 


Nothing better illustrates the native conserva- 
tism of the English people than that in a system of 
Parliamentary government so fully and perfectly 
developed as that of England no provision should 
have been made for such a crisis as that which 
occurred last week. When the Speaker found 
the k gislative business blocked by persistent, ob- 
struction there was no measure like our previous 
question or the French clotwre of which he could 
avail himself to bring the ciscussion to a close. 
It became necessary to resort to an expedient re- 
pugnant to the English sense of justice. Early 
last Wednesday morning, the House having sat 
continuously for forty-two hours, and eleven Irish 
Members having spoken thirty-three times on 
motious for ajournment, the Speaker declared 
the debate at an end, and the second reading of 
the Coercion bill was fixed for the same day at 
noon. The procedure had evidently been care- 
fully dezermined upon, the Speaker reading a 
statement in which he described the nature of 
the crisis and the necessity of interference on 
the part of the chair. Both the great parties 
gave him unanimous support, the Home Rulers 
withdrawing in a body from the House. On the 
following day, when Mr. Gladstone rose to move 
his resolution, the Irish members rose one after an- 
other on motions to adjourn. In each case the 
mover was repeatedly warned by the Speaker, 
then named, and finally, upon motion, suspended 
and removed from the House. This proceeding 

went on until all the twenty-seven Home 
Rulers were suspended and ejected amid the 
most intense excitement, Agitation was furthe 
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intensified by the arrest on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of Michael Davitt, on an alleged breach 
ef the conditions of his ticket-of-leave. Davitt 
is one of the most active and influential members 
of the Land League. He was sentenced in 1867 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment, but under the 
English system of ticket-of-leave had been re- 
leased before the expiration of his term of servi- 
tude. His prominence in connection with the 
movements of the League made him just now 
specially dangerous, and the Government has 
taken advantage of his unexpired sentence to re- 
commit him. The action of the majority in ar- 
bitrarily closing the debate is recognized as revo- 
lutionary, but then the tactics and methods of the 
Obstructionists were also revolutionary, and could 
be met by no measure less arbitrary. While such 
a proceeding shocks the sense of a law-abiding 
people, it is hard to see how the crisis could have 
been met in any other way, or how the right ofa 
minority has been jeopardized. The debate had 
degenerated into a series of motions for adjourn- 
ment. 


President Hayes has followed up the report of 
the Commissioners in the case of the Ponca In- 
dians with a frank and well-considered message 
to Congress. He declares it to be his personal 
duty and earnest desire to secure redress for the 
tribe so unjustly and unwisely dealt with. He 
notes the fact that the Poncas now residing in 
the Indian Territory, 521 in number, are satisfied 
with their new home, and are healthy and com- 
fortably located, and that they firmly adhere to 
their decision to remain in the Indian Territory; 
fragments of the Ponca tribe, numbering about 
150, still in Dakota and Nebraska, preter to re- 
main on their old reservation. He expresses the 
conviction that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, if substantially carried out by legislation, 
will afford a solution of the Ponca question con- 
sistent both with the interest of the Indians and 
with the settled policy of the Government, and 
declares that our general Indian policy for the 
future should embrace the following ideas: 

The Indians should be prepared for citizenship by giving 
to their young of both sexes that industrial and general 
education which is requisite to enable them to be self-sup- 
porting and capable of self-protection in civilized commu- 
nities. 

Lands should be allotted to the Indians in severalty, in- 
alienable for a certain period. 

The Indians should have a fair compensation for their 
lands not required for individual! allotments, the amount to 
be invested, with suitable safeguards, for their benefit. 

With these prerequisites secured, the Indians should be 
made citizens, and invested with the rights and charged 
with the responsibilities of citizenship. 

He recommends that legislation be adopted au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to secure to 
the individual members of the Ponca tribe in sev- 
eralty sufficient land for their support, inalien- 
able for a term of years; that full compensation 
should be made for lands to be relinquished and 
for the losses which accrued to them by reason of 
their removal to the Indian Territory; and that 
nothing should be left undone to show the Indians 
that the Government regards their rights as equally 
sacred with those of its citizens. The last clause 
covers the whole ground, and if carried out in 
spirit and intent by Congress and by future ad- 
ministrations, will do much to right a grievous 
wrong and to redress the injustice of a century of 
dishonor, 


By its decision in the case of Hartman against 
Greennow, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has interfered to prevent the partial repu- 





diation of her bonds by the State of Virginia, 
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The statute of the State passed in 1872, declaring 
that nothing should be received in payment for 
taxes but coin and treasury or national bank 
notes, was held by the Virginia Court of Appeals to 
be unconstitutional as impairing the obligation of 
contracts. In 1873 a new act was passed provid- 
ing that in all cases where the coupons of the 
State were presented in payment for taxes one- 
half of one per cent. of the market value of the 
bonds from which the coupons had been detached 
should be deducted from their face. This act 
was re-enacted in 1876; shortly after Hartman 
presented some coupons in payment for taxes, and 
on the refusal of the Treasurer to receive them 
without the deduction of one half of one per 
cent., applied to a State court for a mandamus, 
and upon the refusal of the court to grant it ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The latter court holds that Hartman is entitled 
to the mandamus on the ground that the act 
under which the Treasurer attempted to make the 
deduction impaired the contract made by the 
State with its creditors; a decision which not 
only settles the question of paying the taxes in 
coupons, but provides the creditor with an ef- 
fectual remedy. 


The report of immigration for 1880 presents some 
surprising and startling figures. In 1879, 250,565 
immigrants arrived in this country; last year the 
increase of population from this cause was 
586,068, exceeding by more than 125,000 the immi- 
gration of any previous year in the history of the 
nation. The most important aspect of these 
figures is not the numbers which they represent, 
but the character of the persons enumerated. 
More than half the year’s immigration came from 
the British empire; 134,789 from the neighboring 
dominion of Canada, while only 87,794 are reported 
as coming from Ireland, showing that an entirely 
different and a much more desirable class of emi- 
grants are now arriving in our ports and settling 
in the new sections of the West. It is estimated 
that each able-bodied adult emigrant is worth 
$1,000 to the country in which he settles. If this 
be true the immigration of last year enriched the 
country to the extent of $1,200,000,000; more- 
over those who have investigated the subject are 
of the opinion that the emigrants of last year 
brought money to the extent of at least $50 each, 
which would amount to a further capital of 
$30,000,000. These facts throw strong light on 
our prosperous condition and outlook, while they 
bring into painful prominence the adverse con- 
ditions under which the smailer agricultural and 
artisan interests of England are laboring. 


Few people are aware of the extent to which 
the State of New York is a school teacher. The 
annual report of Superintendent Gilmour shows 
that the State is now divided into 11,263 school 
districts; that it maintains 11,899 school-houses, 
and is educating 1,641,173 children, an increase in 
attendance of over 12,000 during the past year. 
The work of instruction is performed by 30,737 
teachers, of whom almost 23,000 are women. The 
total expenditure of money during the year for 
the maintenance of these schools was $10,296,977. 
The Superintendent heartily commends the value 
of the Teachers’ Institutes and advises that pro- 
vision be made in the academies for teachers’ 
classes. He makes an excellent suggestion to 
the effect that the examinations of teachers 
should be uniform throughout the State and 
that the caprice of trustees should have less 
to do with their removals. The voting of women 





in school elections, and their appearance on 
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School Boards, the Superintendent declares has 
done much good and has overcome local pre- 
judice wherever it has been practically tested. 
In all appeals involving the right of women to 
vote and hold office he declares that he will de- 
cide according to the most liberal construction of 
the law in favor of women. If any other argu- 
ment were needed to secure the school suffrage 
for women, the fact that nearly three-fourths of 
the teachers in the schools are women upon 
whom falls almost all the rudimentary and much 
of the higher work of education, ought to be 
conclusive as to the interest and ability of women 
to divide with men the direction of the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 


The admirable report of the State Board of 
Charities ought to receive the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every citizen. In the last thirty years the 
cost of the charities of this city has increased four 
times as rapidly as the population, the total ex- 
pense on this account last year being $2,759,640. 
The seventy three public and private institutions 
connected with the city support a population of 
about 22,000, and during the last two years have 
received, in addition to nearly double the large 
amount named, $2,400,000 from private sources. 
The members of the State Board have made care- 
ful examination witha view of discovering the 
gross abuses which must exist in so expensive a sys- 
tem, and have discovered several grave defects in 
the administration. Among these they mention 
the indiscriminate commitments of the magis- 
trates. Out of 148 of the 563 cases committed by 
the police justices during the year the Board 
found in eight cases no such number as the one 
given by the complainant; in twenty-nine cases 
the complainant could neither be found nor heard 
of at the address given; forty cases were reported 
as able to support children, and the remaining 
seventy—one cases either as habitual drunkards 
or astoo poor to support children; from which 
they infer that the present machinery at the 
control of the police justices is not sufficient 
to enable them to obtain proper information to 
guide them in making commitments. Another 
abuse they find to be the retention of children in 
public institutions and at the public expense 
after their parents have become able to take 
care of them, andthe allowance in many cases of 
more money per capita than either the circum- 
stances of the applicant or the nature of the insti- 
tutions justify, resulting in the support at the 
public expense of many private asylums. They 
notice further the payment for the support of 
children who are old enough to take care of them- 
selves. As a cure for these evils they recommend 
that the present system be thoroughly revised, 
and that the method of commitment be subjected 
to special scrutiny. Under the present arrange- 
ment public relief is so distributed as to make a 
profitable business of charity for the unscrupu- 
lous, and to promote extravagant and ill-judged 
liberality on the part of private persons. A 
combination of private effort with public aid 
they declare to be the true principle upon which 
to furnish the relief which the public institutions 
propose to afford. 











THOMAS CARLYLE. 


IGHTY-SIX years of aspiration and strenu- 
ous endeavor are rounded to their close. 
The multitude, whose lives can never again be 
commonplace because Thomas Carlyle disclosed 
to their consciousness the grandeur of opportunity 
and the sacredness of effort, will look for no later 
prophet to wear his mantle and speak his mes- 
sage, nor will they need any. His work is done, 
a work in some respects as important and com- 
manding as any allotted human thought and 
hands in this century. 

The age needed some such teacher as he, with 
the passionate eloquence and moral intensity of a 
Hebrew prophet, to proclaim the eternal verities of 
the spiritual life. Carlyle was essentially prophetic. 
In a time which looks more and more to experience 
as thesource of its knowledge, he trusted more and 
more to his intuitions. He did not reason; he 
toiled through no long courses of logic to discover 
the fundamental fact; he simply saw. He was 
not wholly indifferent to science, nor wholly an- 
tagonistic, but his thought struck into the dark- 
ness back of its first declaration of fact, and trav- 





eled incessantly through the mighty universe 
that hems in its little working field of inquiry. 
To Carlyle, in his earlier and more harmonious 
years, the invisible was more real than the visible, 
the infinite than the finite. In the busy indus- 
trial English life of his time his ear caught below 
the rush of tides that turned the mill wheels the 
mightier tides of power that bear the generations 
on their unseen currents. The lightning which 
science kept ready for use in her jars was not so 
real to him as the immeasurable force which car- 
ries beauty and death on its fiery wings through 
the heavens. 

Carlyle was essentially a man of faith in an age 
which has shifted its belief from the everlasting 
truths of the spiritual nature to the processes 
of science and the laws of matter. He took 
in simple trust the primitive teachings of his 
own nature as a direct and authoritative word 
from ,God, and so his thought in every line of 
speculation struck the rock of truth on which 
the whole structure of the universe stands. All 
roads led him to the Infinite; and out of what- 
ever window of sense he looked the same sublime 
landscape spread itself out beforehim. The great 
intuitions of Time, Space and Infinity ran through 
all his thinking, and gave even its extravagances 
a touch of the sublime. He was not a guide 
to be blindly followed, but he imparted the im- 
pulse which set every one upon his own path of 
progress. To the young men of two generations he 
made the shining fields of youth beautiful with 
opportunity, and if in recent years they have 
ceased to go to him for counsel they have not 
ceased to feel the inspiration of his sincere and 
heroic life, his aspiring and vehement thought. 
As the scientific impulse drew more and more 
the thoughtful men of his day within the limita- 
tions of the scientific method, he steadily affirmed 
those truths back of science in whose light is 
all our seeing whether we know it or not. He 
Struck through the thin crust of knowledge 
which science has spread over the mystery of 
nature to find there the immeasurable and un- 
sounded depths which Job brooded over, and 
which will be as insoluble to the thought of the 
last man as to the first. It was in this constant 
appeal from the world of fact to the world of 
ideal truth, from sensation to intuition, from 
knowledge to faith that Carlyle best served his 
generation. He surprised us into greatness by 
disclosing the significance of the apparent trifles 
which crowd our lives. Over the most obscure 
human path, as over the broadest and most fre- 
quented highway of humanity, he set the infinite 
heavens and the everlasting stars. Nothing was 
commonplace to him, because all had part and 
work in the perpetual miracle of being. Summer 
and winter, day and night, the whole regular pro- 
cession of external events in which our lives are 
set was as marvelous and glorious to him as to the 
first man into whose thought the mystery and 
wonder of it found entrance. 

With such insight into the ‘‘open secret”’ of life 
Carlyle could not be a mere litterateur. Litera- 
ture to him was no fine and delicate art in the 
practice of which every effect was to be studied, 
every detail carefully wrought with conscious 
effort. The art which all men of genius possess 
was his in full measure, but he never formulated 
and analyzed it. The pen was to him what the 
sword was to the Norse, whose courage and heroic 
simplicity he shared—the weapon by which he 
cut his way to influence and authority. Litera- 
ture and life wére one and the same thing to him, 
and here is the secret of his power and his inepi- 
ration. No more intense personality ever impart- 
ed to words its fiery earnestness and irresistible 
impulse. His sentences, like Luther’s, are half 
battles. They broke on the conventional world 
of his young manhood with the freshness of a new 
language, and the day is far distant when they 
will lose their primitive accent of power and sin- 
cerity. He spoke as one having authority, and 
not as the mere artist of literature, and men 
stopped to hear his words, and, hearing, to dis- 
cover in themselves the answering echoes which 
attested their truth. 

Carlyle’s genius and ‘work cannot be summed 
up ina sentence. The influences which he set in 
motion are in the very air of contemporaneous 
thought, and he has touched and inspired the life 
of the age. The strong heart that could think 





so tenderly of the weaknesses of Burns, the 
searching mind that could strip from the soul its 
coverings of custom, inheritance and sense, and 
take it step by step through its awful journey 
from the unconsciousness of youth through the 
Everlasting Nay to the calm, heroic faith of 
maturity, the stainless character that was greater 
than all the words in which it wrote itself—these 
are not lost to us in the death of Thomas Carlyle. 
The mortal part, with its weaknesses, the impa- 
tience and occasional perversities of age, pass 
away, but the spirit of aspiration, the tradition of 
heroic earnestness, the influence of lofty living 
remain to teach and invigorate the coming gener- 
ations. 








A DANGEROUS BOOK. 


i theology we are passing from a critical 
and destructive age into one that is recon- 
structive. Hitherto we have seen two parties in 
the church, which they have converted into a 
field of battle. The radicals are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the old form of faith, the old state- 
ments of doctrine. A better science has under- 
mined some tenets ; a profounder philosophy has 
undermined others; a broader humanity has 
made havoc of still others. Changed concep 
tionsof what punishment is and ought to be have 
reacted on the theological theories of future 
punishment. The abolition of the inquisition 
from the land was necessarily foliowed by the 
abolition from thought of eternal torment inflict- 
ed by a God luxuriating in the sufferings of the 
damned. Changed conceptions of human govern- 
ment have involved a change in the conceptions 
of divine government. The kingly representa- 
tion of God, never prominent in the Bible, is 
giving way to the paternal representation of God 
which forms so prominent a feature in Christ’s 
teaching. Radicals in the church, and iconoclasts 
who were theologians though they were not in 
the church, borne on by the current of thought, 
and finding old creeds set up as breakwaters to 
stop that current, have undertaken to break 
them down. Conservatives have rushed in to de- 
fend. The attacking party have not even so 
much as seen the spiritual truth which was once 
in the old creeds and gave them life ; the defend- 
ing party have not known that the spiritual truth 
had gone out of those forms and was dwelling 
elsewhere. The battle has raged about an old 
fort, whose walls were crambling, whose guns 
were empty, whose position was valueless. The 
fight has been ‘‘ words, words, words ;” it bas 
been not about nothing, but about an empty 
shell which once contained something, but con- 
tains it no longer. Both conservatives and radi- 
cals have rendered the world good service : the 
conservatives, by the very vigor of their battle, 
have demonstrated that spiritual life is real ; the 
radicals, by their assaults on old forms and 
phrases, have demonstrated that it is to be looked 
for elsewhere than in them. 

But now there is appearing a third party upon 
the field. It is mainly a party within the churcb, 
though not wholly so. It is mainly to be found 
also among evangelical Protestants, though emi- 
nent examples are not wanting in the Roman 
Catholic church on the one side, and among the 
unevangelicals on the other. This party has no 
quarrel with old creeds ; it simply assumes that 
they are lifeless and leaves them alone, It 
knows perfectly well that not one Presbyterian 
in a hundred knows what the Westminter Confes- 
sion is, and not one Episcopalian in a thousand 
reads the Thirty-nine Articles. It also knows 
that many hundreds in every chureb, and an in- 
creasing number, are in perplexity concerning the 
very foundations of faith. They have been cast 
off, or they have drifted off from their old foun- 
dations, and they can never be carried back to 
them again. The deluge has floated the ark 
leagues away from the spot where it was built, 
and the duty of the present age is to go forth out 
of it and start life anew on the slope of its new 
resting place. To this undefined, unnamed, in- 
organic party of reconstructionists belong the 
authors of the already famous ‘‘ Scotch Sermons,” 
published in England by Macmillan & Co., and 
republished in this country by D. Appleton & 
Co. Twelve orthodox preachers of good and 
regular standing in Presbyterian pulpits of Scot- 
land contribute these twenty-three sermons, all of 
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which were actually preached to their congrega- 
tions. They are not assaults on old creeds, nor 
defenses of them ; they are not critical nor con- 
troversial ; they are, or at least they aim to be, 
edifying. Their object is to build men on a more 
holy and reasonable faith, who have abandoned 
as untenable the creeds of their fathers. They are 
constructive; but constructive on a new founda- 
tion, with a new philosophy. They are the 
utterances of skeptical men of faith; that is, men 
of spiritual insight who reject the ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

Such a book will be variously interpreted, ac- 
cording to the stand-point of the reader. The con- 
servative, who cannot understand bow any man 
can drink the water of life unless he takes it 
out of the conservative’s bottle, will denounce 
the book as dangerous in the last degree. What 
must the traditionalist, for example, think of 
such a sermon in a Presbyterian pulpit as that of 
the Rev. W. L. McFarlan, of Lenzie, on *‘ Au- 
thority?’ According to Mr. McFarlan, the Bible 
has no authority superior tothe individual reason 
and conscience; the Reformers imputed to it no 
such authority; they held that the Bible was 
authoritative because true; nay more, they held 
that it was authoritative only in so far as it was 
true. Its books are not all equally inspired; and 
they are not all consistent with each other; 
they possess no, especial authority on matters of 
mere science and history; they are valuable be- 
cause they have quickened spiritual life, and 
only in so far as they possess that quickening 
power; they afford revelations only in so far as 
they awaken a response in the conscience and 
the reason. We can well imagine how the Pro-~ 
testant who has but timidly consented to step off 
the confession of faith of his church on to the 
Bible, is aghast to fiad even the Bible denied him 
as a literal Word of God, and be required to sit 
in judgment upon its teachings, and to sift it for 
himself, as a book written, not by amanuenses of 
God, but by imperfect men moved upon by God's 
Spirit. Or he turns back to what he fondly im- 
agines will prove a more conservative discourse 
on ‘‘Home-Spun Religion,” to have all his old 
Sorms of belief respecting Christ rudely shocked 
by what is a self-evident proposition indeed, but 
seems to him to be a denial of the fundamental 
truth of Christianity. ‘*‘ Did Christ then come 
into our world to manifest to us God as He is ? 
Such a revelation had been impossible. In one 
sense God ever must be unknown—unknowable.” 
Why! cries out the traditionalist in dismay, this 
is Herbert Spencer himself in a Presbyterian pul- 
pit. We do not advise the man who is secure and 
contented in his old creeds to read this book. 
It will be very disturbing to him. It will coms 
pel him to think. 

Bat the man who has already drifted away from 
the old foundations will find great help in such 
‘*sermons” in the work of laying or discovering 
new foundations. He will not read them all with 
equal satisfaction; some of them, perhaps, with 
protest; but if the book does not lead him to 
Ararat, it may at least suffice—as a dove with an 
olive branch—to prove to him that there is life 
somewhere; all has not been carried away by the 
flood. He will already have perceived that God 
is unknowable; that the finite cannot hold the 
infinite, and he will be more ready to welcome, 
from a minister who recognizes that truth, a new 
and rational statement of the doctrine of Christ 
as ‘‘a visible image of him who is invisible.” H:2 
will not be shocked but inspired by the declara- 
tion of Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘to make belief in Christ 
depend, in any degree, upon the fact that he 
wrought miracles is to build upon the sand,” and 
while he will not be apt to accept the whole of 
the discourse on ‘‘Law and Miracle,” he will find 
his own faith in Christ’s person strengthened and 
helped by the very fact that there is at least one 
orthodox minister who pays such reverence to 
Christ and questions the miracles so boldly. 

The opening sentence in Mr. MvFarlan’s ser- 
mon on ‘‘ The things which cannot be shaken” 
will attract him: ‘‘That the old theologies are 
being shaken by the new sciences is patent to the 
most superficial observation ;” though he may not 
like the new foundation for faith in God as a de- 
duction of pure reason from our consciousness 
that righteousness is blessedness, any better than 
wedo. If he has thrown ,down his New Testa- 





ment in despair because the scholastic refinements 
about passive righteousness and active righteous- 
ness and imputed righteousness and personal 
righteousness have covered Paul’s luminous teach- 
ing over with an incrustation of spider webs, he 
may be encouraged to take it up again after seeing 
such a disciple of Paul as Dr. Story sweep them 
all away in the opening sentences of his sermon 
on *‘Christian Righteousness,” to substitute for 
them the simple and grand and sufficient defini- 
tion: Righteousness, as it appears to St. Paul, is 
the Christian life, and the root of it is Christ, 
and it is called the righteousness of faith because 
by faith we lay hold of him. 

From some of the utterances of these ministers, 
perhaps we should say on a careful rereading 
from many of them, we should dissent. They are 
rather illustrations of a genuine feeling after the 
trutli than of a clear disclosure of it. Many thou- 
sand such sermons must be preached, and many 
myriads of such} thoughts must be worked out in 
reverent minds, before the new theology will arise 
from the ruins of the old. But The Christian 
Union gives these bold and reverent and spiritual 
preachers cordial welcome as builders together 
with God: welcome for the sincerity of their 
quest, the general clearness of their thought, the 
unwonted frankness of their utterance, the cath- 
olicity of their sympathies, and the unexception- 
able reverence and buuwility of their spirit. We 
advise readers who have no doubts, and want 
none, to leave the book alone; we advise readers 
who have let go of the creeds and want to hold 
on to the faith, to read it, not because it will lead 
them into the Promised Land, but because it will 
help them one stage of their long journey; aud 
we especially advise all ministers and thoughtful 
religious teachers to study it: conservatives with 
such patience as they can command, because, 
whatever may be thought of the soundness or un- 
soundness of its teachings, it is unquestionably 
one of the ablest of all the recent representative 
utterances of a phase of modern thought of which 
no religious teacher has aright to remain in ig- 
norance. 








NOTES. 

In this week’s issue of The Christian Union Pro- 
fessor Peabody, of Harvard, makes a plea in the 
Faith and Skepticism series fora candid examination 
into the claims of Christianity and the acceptance of 
Christ as his own surest witness; Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell takes occasion to deny the rumors which for 
some months past have been making her the victim of 
Southern prejudice and spite; Mr. Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott writes upon Suicides, presenting the ethical 
view of the subject in ancient and modern times, and 
leaving for another paper the question whether the 
proportionate number of suicides is greatly increas- 
ing; ‘‘Laicus’’ resumes bis Library letters with an 
effective illustration of the beauty of mutual forbear- 
ance between husband and wife. In his tender 
memorial verses Mr. Chadwick pays an affectionate 
tribute to a departed friend, who will be readily iden- 
tified by his former associates in the Plymouth Bethel. 

Not only the Episcopal Church, but the church at 
large has met with a sore Joss in the death of Dr. B. A. 
Washburn. Of sound scholarship, of large and gen- 
erous Culture, of splendid intellect and attainments 
which were only equalled by his breadihand mag- 
nanimity, Dr. Washburn was long ago recognized 
asa leader among his brethren, and as one of the 
most commandiog characters in the profession. He 
was descended from fine old Puritan stock, and 
whether in independence, conscientiousness, or in 
uncompromising courage, wasin every way worthy 
of his ancestry. Few men were better able to grapple 
with the theological or scientific difficulties of the 
time, and still fewer were so able to appreciate all that 
is excellent in the wide domain of thought and 
knowledge. As a Broad Churchman, in the best sense, 
he not only inzsiuded all schools of thought in the 
Episcopal Church, but put himselfin thorough sym- 
pathy with other communions. Indeed, no man in 
the church was more concerned to have its spirit 
broad and liberal, especially in the Protestant direc- 
tion, and none was less bounded by ecclesiastical 
limits. He was « workerin Dr. Muhlenberg’s memo- 
rial movement; he was the apostle of the Church 
Congress; he was first and foremost in everything 
that gave intellectual breadth and spiritual move- 
ment to the body to which he belonged. In this 
direction he lived to see a vast change and one which 
was vital to ecclesiastical and spiritual health. It was 
a matter of course that he was equally honored 
whether within or without his denomination, and 
that in his death he will be as widely and sincerely 
lamented. The saddest thing of all is that his life is 
cut short when be hai so much that he desired tosay. 
Notwithstanding his terrible pain and depression, 





which at times made life undesirable, his chief desire 
of recovery was that he might have time to complete 
certain works which had long occupied his thoughts. 
If God had vouchsafedto him a few years of added 
health and strength, there is no doubt that the fruit 
of them would have been in every way worthy of his 
full and thorough and conscientious scholarship. 
Too soon for others but not for himself, bis final word 
is spoken, and the multitudes who call to mind his 
utterances and cherish his memory, will devoutly 
thank God for a life which has been pre eminently 
nobie, Christian and inspiring. 


The Boston papers, stirred up by Dr. Howard Cros- 
by’s address on Temperance, bave been asking what 
Dr. Crosby has done to entitle him to speak on this 
subject, and some of them have asked it with a decid- 
ed sneer in the tone. The answer is that he has or- 
ganized a society for the prevention of crime, which 
has proved itself by far the most effective organiza- 
thon for the practical punishment of violation of the 
law iu this city, though constantly impeded by the 
low state of public sentiment in the community and 
among the public officials. It shut up 1,790 places in 
the first year of its existence; then the Excise Com- 
missioners came to the help of the liquor dealers, and 
licensed as hotels pretty much every bar which was 
ready to pay its license fee, and this in open violation 
of the plain provisions of the law. Then the society 
attacked the Excise Commissioners, secured their in 
dictment for breaking the law, spent a yearand thou- 
sands of dollars in prosecution, and—the jury acquit- 
tedthem. Nowthe society is engagedin endeavoring 
to secure an amendment to the law such as will pre- 
vent juries from setting it aside and Excise Commis- 
sioners from Violating its provisions; meanwhile it is 
arresting all liquor dealers whom it can convict of 
selling to minors or drunkards, and has not a few of 
them in prison as witnesses to its efficiency. Four 
years ago every liquorsaloon had its front door open 
on Sunday; now the front door is closed and barred, 
and those who wish their Sunday liquor are obliged 
to find an entrance, if they ean, through a back door. 
The Boston papers may rest assured that Dr. Crosby 
is the best hated man by the liquor dealers in the city 
of New York. 


While the obelisk was in process of removal from 
the steamer ‘“‘Dessoug” to its present location in 
Central Park, it was very successfully photographed 
at several stages of its progress by Messrs Harroun & 
Bierstadt, of 58 Reade street, in this city. Three of 
these photograpns, representing the disembarkation 
of the monolith at the wharf, its passage over the 
Hudson River Railroad track, and the trucking of its 
pedestal down the Boulevard, have now been repro- 
duced by the remarkable artotype process, of which 
this firm are the owners, and several others, showing 
the final stages of the work, are in preparation. Any 
one who is not an expert will be surprised to learn 
that these beautiful pictures are produced not by the 
action of the sun upon chemically prepared paper, 
but by the printing press and ink, and that they are 
worked off in the same way and as readily as the 
pages of The Christian Union. Their superiority to 
the photograph lies in the facility and inexpensiveness 
with which they may be produced, and in their abso- 
lute permanency. A photograph can hardly be taken 
that will not fade more or less after the lapse of a few 
years, while it is claimed for the artotype that it is 
simply imperishable. If the climate of New York 
prove as destructive to the obelisk as some have ap- 
prehended, it is not improbable that the artotype 
pictures will remain when the great stone itself shall 
have crumbled into dust. 





The “North American Review’’ was never more 
vigorously edited than now. Every issue is full of 
pointed discussions of timely topics with just enough 
admixture of literary criticism and other scholarly 
contributions to keep up its intellectual character. 
In the February number, for instance, Gen. Grant 
talksin his usual straightforward fashion about the 
Nicaragua canal; Juige Tourjee, following the line 
of thought which he opened in his two recent novels, 
discusses the work of education in the South under 
the suggestive title of ‘‘Aaron’s Rod in Politics.” 
James Freeman Clark very neatly turns the argu- 
meuts which have been advanced to show that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays so as to demonstrate the 
reverse proposition, and prove that Shakespeare 
wrote Bacon’s works. The interesting and valuable 
series of articles on the ‘‘ Ruins in-Central America”’ 
are continued, and Walt Whitman contributes one of 
the best pieces of work tbat he has ever done on the 
interesting subject of the ‘Poetry of the Future.” 
No one who desires to keep himself informed con- 
cerning the more liberal aspects of American thought 
can dispense with this admirable periodical. 

The death, at Providence, R IL, on Thursday of last 
week, of Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown University, re- 
moves one of the ablest of American historical 
scholars at an early age. Prof. Diman had barely 
reached his fiftieth year. He first attracted attention 
when pastor of the Howard Congregational Church 
at Brookline, Mass., over which he was settled fora 
short time some twenty years ago. His thoughtful 
discourses and conservative temper at this time laid 
the foundation of his later reputation. From this 
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position his literary tastes drew him to Brown Uni- 
versity, with which he had been connected ever since. 
He was a man of books and of thought; quiet and 
unobtrusive with the modesty of the true scholar; 
genial and merry with his friends; a Congregational- 
ist in principle, an Episcopalian in religious taste, a 
rational Christian, a firm and consistent theist to the 
end. It seems as if we could ill afford to lose such men 
as be, but he has left a mark on American thought 
which will not easily be effaced. He had published, 
but he must bave left manuscripts enough to make 
many books of permanent value. 

Recalling the deferential tone in which Americans 
used to write about England, it is delightfully refresb- 
ing to read the reflections of Dr. Stark, of Kentucky. 
He found that the Eoglish language is very badly 
spoken in England. There are many dialects and 
vulgarisms. An Anglo-Saxon professor pronounced 
which, “ wich,” and another expert in old English 
pronounced hard “ hawd.’’ He was also greatly an- 
noyed by people who would tell him that they were 
‘‘very pleased,’ and who did not apparently know 
that very ought not to be applied to participles. He 
was surprised and pleased to find that the Duke of 
Argyle and Lord Granville, both noblemen, were 
also men of very considerable ability, and be thought 
the only thing which would,make the speeches in the 
House of Lords audible to the reporters would bea 
course of instruction in the use of the voice by an 
American elocutionist. This criticism, taken in con- 
nection with the recent cold weather, has given the 
London newspapers a decided chill. 


The place of Mr. Joseph Armour, whose death was 
noted in our Religious News columns last week, 
Chicago will not find an easy matter to fill. He was 
aman whose commanding position was the legiti- 
mate result of rare qualities of intellect and char- 
acter. His business ability had put him in the front 
rank of business menin one of the most active and 
aggressive commercial cities in the world, and that he 
knew how to make wise use of his success is sufficient- 
ly proved, if proof were needed, by the munificcnt 
charities to which it is now being devoted. In the 
example of his consistent and honorable life Mr. 
Armour left a heritage to Chicago not less valuable 
than the noble bequests of which that city is now 
beginning to reap the fruit. 


New York is now likely to have what it has long 
needed, a first-class zodlogical garden. A company 
has been formed which bas purchased thirty-three 
acres of land at 155th Street, and proposes to create a 
garden on alarge and satisfactory scale. A very de- 
sirable feature of the enterprise will be an immense 
conservatory, in which flowers and trees and shrubs 
of every climate will be attractively arranged. Noth- 
ing could add more to the pleasures of child life in 
New York. 


If anything could convince people of the absolute 
puerility of most of the discussions about religious 
forms and symbolism, it would be the fact tbat the 
Dunkards of Jobnson County, Missouri, have split on 
the question as to whether in celebrating religious 
feet-washing both feet shou'd be washed or only one. 
Will the era of common sense never commence in re- 
ligious matters? 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I am curious to know bow far civilization, schools, 
churches and periodicals extend north upon our continent. 
What is the name and address of the most northerly periodi- 
cal published? Is therea book published treating of the 
manners, habits, customs and occupations of the people liv- 
ing north of the 60tb parallel? If so, where can it be pur- 
chased? Of whom can I purchase a book descriptive of Ice- 
land and Greenland and its inhabitants? 

Christianity is rather a vague term when applied to 
the inhabitants of the far north ; for notwithstanding 
the fact of its introduction into Greenland about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Hans Egede, a 
Norwegian missionary, found work to doin 1721 of a 
very precarious nature. To him, however, is con- 
ceded the first permanent and substantial Christian 
work; and Greenland has long been considered a 
Christian and civilized country, even among the Es- 
guimaux. There is an established printing house in 
Godthaab, and an unpronounceable “Greenland Jour- 
nal” is printed and a number of publications have 
been issued. There are doubtless other publications 
in other parts, as there are churches and schools. The 
religions originally prevailing are Moravian and 
Lutheran. The coast of Labrador has for a long time 
been a field of Christian activity, and there are now 
five different Moravian stations scattered through 
that section. Iceland has long been in an advanced 
state of civilization. Churches, academies and schools 
prevail. The faith is principally Lutheran. In Rey- 
kiavik there are two political journals, the “ Thjotb- 
olfe,” or National Weekly, and the “ {slandingur,” 
fortnightly; and at Akursyriis published the weekly 
‘*Northanfari.” Alaska it would be vain to consider, 
save in part, as either civilized or Christianized, not- 
withstanding much faithful work. As early as 1792 
the Greek Church was active there, and schools im- 
mediately followed. Protestantism prevails there, as 
in the other countries mentioned, and is gaining, along 





with education, in such places as Sitka, Unalaska, 
Forts Wrangell,’Rupert and Simpson. The British 
territories, extending from east to west through Hud- 
son Bay, constitute an immense field of Christian ac- 
tivity. The Presbyterian church extends its work as 
far as Edmonton, through Manitoba, Victoria, at 
least up to 58° north latitude; and the Methodists are 
on Nelson River, at least up to 57° north latitude; 
while the Scotch Presbyterian Church, with the 
former and the Church of England, are all through 
this section and British Columbia. There 1s a continu- 
ous chain of church links extending from Manitoba, 
through Winnipeg to Norway House, toChurchill, on 
Hudson Bay, and then west to Fort Vermillion, on 
Peace River, Fort Chippewa, on Lake Athabasca; then 
on to Fort Simpson, on McKenzie River, passing sta- 
tions on Great Slave Lake; still further up to stations 
on Porcupine and Peel Rivers, near Alaska, and on the 
Arctie cirele, till we reach the North Sea, at the 
mouth of the McKenzie River, where may be found 
the venerable Archdeacon McDonald, of the ‘S, P. 
G.” Society, which (with the English Church) has 
done most of this work. We have reason to believe 
that the Catholic Church has shown its wonted zeal 
also through these northern latitudes. In Manitoba 
is published the ‘“‘ Winnipeg Free Press,’ daily and 
weekly; British Clolumbia, ‘ Victoria Colonist,” 
daily and weekly ; Northwest Territories, ‘‘Battleford 
Herald,” bi-weekly. Consult ‘‘ Alaska and Missions 
on the North Pacific Coast,” by the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson (Dodd & Mead, New York); ‘*‘ Danish Green- 
land; its People and its Products,’’ London, 1877, by 
Henry Rink (Henry 8. King & Co., publishers); Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations; ‘“‘ Travels in Iceland,” 
1810, by McKenzie; S. Baring Gould’s “ Iceland; its 
Scenesand Sagas,” London, 1863; C. W. Pajkutt’s ‘A 
Summer in Iceland,” London; “ Alaska and its Re- 
sources,” by W. H. Dall, Boston, 1870. Order foreign 
books through the International News Co., 31 Beek- 
man Street. New York. It is wise to conclude that 
wherever Protestantism enters publications will rap- 
idly follow: Christianity and the printing press go 
hand in hand. 


—Who was St. George, and how did he become the tutelar 
saint of England 

St. George is probably amyth. His origin isin the 
East, Cappadocia, and the report of his prodigies em- 
@hated thence. He wasa sort of Christian Apollo or 
Perseus, for not only has a solar interpretation been 
given to him, and associations with sea monsters, etc., 
but he is represented as killing dragons, saving kings’ 
daughters, etc.; and the story doubtless sprang from 
an Aryan source. He is represented as serviug under 
Diocletian with great distinction; and when the Em- 
peror became hostile to Christianity St. George with- 
stood him and suffered cruelties and martyrdom in 
consequence, at Nicomedia or Lydia, it is not known 
which. Beeause of his zeal for Christianity, displayed 
under Godfrey de Bouillon in the first crusade, he be- 
came a patron saint. His popularity dates from 
Richard Cceur de Lion, who invoked his aid in a 
later crusade. But he was not made the patron saint 
until the time of Edward IIL, although in 1222, at Or- 
ford, his feast was ordered to be celebrated. Venice 
and Genoa also claim his protection, and Russia in- 
scribes him and his dragon upon her flags and battle- 
ments, as he ranks highest in the army. Other nations 
claim him, and he is revered in all the Oriental 
churches. The solution doubtless is that he repre- 
sents protection, assistance, good acts, and Christian 
fortitude and resolution, and as such Western Chris- 
tendom claims him as its representative patron. 


—Will you kindly give me your exposition of the 42d verse 
of the 13th chapter Of Matthew’s Gospel: ‘ And shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashb- 
ing of teeth,” particularly the phrase, * furnace of fire.” 
Does it mean for purification or destruction? The language 
is surely symbolic. If it implies destruction, does that mean 
final annibilation—complete destruction of consciousness? 


Cc. MacD. 
Sr. THomAs, Ont. 


The question whether the employment of fire in 
the Bible symbolizes torment or destruction is one of 
the disputed and perhaps difficult questions in exe- 
gesis. In many cases it clearly symbolizes destruction 
rather than torment; the hellfire is of this kind. 
This was the fire in the valley of Gehenna, which was 
kept perpetually burning for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the offal and refuse of the city. In the passage to 
which you refer, on the contrary, the reference to 
wailing and gnashing of teeth would seem to indicate 
existence in the fire, but the language implies rage 
and passion, not penitence and sorrow for sin. Com- 
pare Acts vii., 54. 


—Will The Christian Union please inform me through its 
columns if the author of “ Bricks without Straw” is a 
Southern man by birth, or only by residence? 

Will you also please tell me who wrote the line: 

“That life is long that answers life’s great end.” 
CONSTANT READER. 

1. By residence only. 2. Referred to our readers for 

answer. 


—A subscriber wants a brief quotation, Scriptural 
or other, in acknowledgment of God’s protection, 
etc., to be placed prominently ina residence. Will 
some reader of this column send us such a quota- 
tion? 


—Will some reader of The Christian Union send us 
good English mottoes for fire-place tiles! 





HIS FORTUNE. 
Ws i W. 
By JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
N the pleasant time of spring 
Came my noble friend to me, 
Full of life as any leaf 
Budding on the orchard tree. 


I am going forth, he said, 
Sailing down the busy world: 

Fame and fortune I must make 
Ere again my sails are furled. 


Comes the winter crisp and clear : 
What was that the message said ? 

Spring will come another year ; 
Not for him, for he is—dead ' 


Yes, thou hast made thy fortune, noble friend! 
We shall live on and coax with weary toil 
Some scanty pittance from the grudging soil, 

Or strain an aching back long years to tend 

Sticks in the desert, striving still to mend 
Some social wrong, or with a few to moil 
For truths from which the many still recoil. 

Long is the way and doubtful is the end. 

But thou hast made thy fortune, found release 
From sordid care and every grief and pain; 
Such things shall trouble thee no more again: 

From every sorrow thine is sweet surcease. 
Sailing straight on across the unfathomed main, 

Death hast thou found, and finding that is peace. 








FAITH AND SKEPTI Or SM. 
IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT BELIEF. 
By THE Rev. A. P. PEaBopy, D.D. 


FTNHERE is not so prolific a cause of religious skep- 

ticism and unbelief as the inferior regard in which 
religion is virtually held by many who profess to be 
believers. In Christian circles and families it often 
seems to occupy a secondary place—its services, if not 
a wearisome decency, of much less interest than the 
public entertainments of the week; its duties subordi 
nate to the calls whether of business or of pleasure; 
its requirements and abstinences a sacrifice so far as 
this world is concerned, with some vague hope of com- 
pensation for them in a different state of being, Even 
sincerely devout persons are prone to give the impres- 
sion that the religious character is something accidental 
and adventitious rather than man’s normal condition. 
Its absence in children and in very young persons is 
hardly regarded as a defect. Piety is not looked upon 
as the foundation of the life-edifice, but rather as a top- 
stone which may be laid at any convenient time—a 
time which there would be no need of hastening were 
it not for the contingency of early or sudden death. 
Then, too, it seems the special aim of some good peo- 
ple to make religion gloomy and repulsive. Whatever 
there is in them of interior brightness is concealed be- 
neath a joyless brow and a sad countenance, as the 
gold and purple in the Hebrew tabernacle were covered 
up with rams’ skins and badgers’ skins. Nor can it be 
doubted that the moral delinquencies of well-known 
members of the Christian Church go very far toward 
making men indifferent to the whole subject of reli- 
gion. These delinquencies are comparatively few. 
What is really amazing is the immensely large propor- 
tion of professedly Christian men who are, if not saint- 
ly, yet honest, upright and pure; but when a church 
member is arraigned before the public, his religion is 
arraigned with him, and put to such open shame that 
well-disposed persons may be led to regard it with 
contemptuous indifference. 

For these and like reasons men are often willing to 
acquiesce, without examination, in the disavowal of 
Christianity as in any sense divine. Were the subject 
within the scope of philosophy or science they would 
be ashamed to assent to opinions without distinct cog- 
nizance of the grounds upon which they rest. But 
this seems to them a matter really not worth the trou- 
ble of inquiry, especially if they are intimately asso 
ciated with men who are open in the avowal of unbe- 
lief or indifference. 

My present purpose is not to offer any sustained 
argument in behalf of Christianity or of any one of its 
specific forms, but simply to illustrate the importance 
of definite opinions as to its validity and its contents. 

It is a more closely personal subject than any other 
on which we can be called to decide. It is no theme 
for mere speculation, or for the mere fence of words. 
It is not on the same footing with the many earnestly 
mooted questions on which we may take either side 
without affecting our well-being. I know that it may 
be said, on the other ‘hand, not without trath, that in- 
‘terested motives, notably the terrors.of the eternal 
world, which have been made tecruiting agenctes for 
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the chureh, have borne an over-large part in the im- 
plicit faith of former generations. There cau be vo 
doubt that the coarse representations of physical 
torture and torment have repressed a great deal of po- 
tential skepticism, silenced reasoning ou matter of 
faith, and warned off mauy timid souls from inguiry. 
They dared not to raise an issue fraught on the one 
side with untold misery. From such fears we are hap- 
pily exempted. No rational Christian now imagines 
that God will punish honest doubt or inevitable unbe- 
lief. 

But for all this the issue is none the less momentous ; 
for if Christianity be true and divine, the couse- 
quences of its rejection are, at the best, unspeakably 
disastrous. Such rejection alters the entire aspect of 
duty, barrows it, curtails it, belittles it. It eliminates 
piety, which, if due, can be nothing less than a primal 
obligation. It equally eliminates all provident regard 
for well-being beyond the present life. It imparts even 
to virtue a prudential, sordid, selfish tone and color- 
ing. It lowers the standard of character. It cuts off 
the very motives that are most likely to be decisive on 
the right side in the conflict with severe temptation— 
motives, too, which are of the most avail with minds 
of the tinest temper; namely, the sense of the divine 
presence, the desire for the divine approval, and a pro- 
found feeling of ** the powers of the world to come.” 
It may make the entire difference between a success- 
ful struggle with besetting evil and a fatal defeat. 
Moreover, if there is a life beyond death, he who has 
attained the low standard of virtue recognized by 
the non-Christian, and he who has fallen short of it, 
isust equally enter that life unfit for its duties, unfit 
for its happiness, on an immeasurably lower plane than 
they might have occupied, with indurated states and 
habitudes of mind, and feeling utterly uncongenial 
with all that enters into the conception of heavenly 
felicity. Who can estimate, who can fathom the 
misery of such a condition? We can easily imagine 
that the intense metaphors of the New Testament no 
more than fitly symbolize the inevitable consequences 
of rejecting the guidance of Christ and the sustaining, 
energizing, hallowiog influences of his Gospel. There 
can be no theory on which, if Christ is indeed the 
Divine Teacher, Saviour and Redeemer, whom his 
disciples believe him to be, it is not of more import- 
ance than all things else that we thus recognize him, 
and that we so follow him here that we may follow 
him in heaven and forever. 

Now these considerations ought not to prejudge the 
case for us. It is not by apy means worthy of a 
rational being that he should be driven by any appre- 
hension of ulterior consequences to give in his alle- 
giance to one who has no right to be believed and 
obeyed, But I submit that a sense of the immense 
personal interests involved should preclude our yield- 
ing without inguiry to the suggestions of skepticism, 
should make us unwilling to decide before we have 
given to the subject careful, deliberate examination. 
So essential isa sense of the weighty personal interests 
involved in the decision, that I can easily conccive 
that two persons of equally sound and honest minds, 
one of whom looked at the subject with the easy in- 
difference with which he might consider some open 
question in phtlosophy, while the other felt its inti- 
mately vital importance, might reach opposite conclu- 
sions. In this case, the latter is far more likely to be 
in the right, as he would have employed in the re- 
search that higher reason of the moral nature whose 
intuitions on all subjects far transcend in certainty 
the processes of mere intellect. 

But it may be said, ‘*I have not the means of inves- 
tigation. The genuineness of Christianity as a divine 
revelation can be determined only by those who have 
the command of books, who can weigh arguments on 
either side, and sit as umpires where profound think- 
ers have arrived by slow and arduous routes at oppo- 
site opinions.”? LIreply: If you have the means and 
ability for such research your time and labor can have 
no employment so worthy of a truth-loving mind and 
aun honest heart. But there is no need ofthis. The 
Gospel is its own best evidence; Jesus his owu surest 
witness. You can settle these questions without go- 
ing beyond the New Testament, and I think that you 
will find that a very large proportion of those who have 
settled them adversely to Christianity have had very 
little conversance with its records. Study the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ; learn what his Spirit is; ponder 
on its manifestations in his recorded life; make your- 
self familiar with his histo~y; follow him, step by 
step, from his earliest walks of love among men to the 
hour when be made intercession and dispensed bless- 
ing on the cross. Then, when you have taken in the 
whole wondrous story, ask yourself whether such a 
life can have been that of a man like other men, or 
whether such a sublime conception can have been a 
figment of poor, illiterate fishermen in benighted Gali- 
lee. Ido not believe that you can pursue this course 
without saying, in full assurance, with the Roman 


centurion at the crusifixion, ‘‘ Truly this man was the 
Son of God.”’ 

But you may still say, ‘‘ Christians differ very wide- 
ly from one another in their interpretations of this 
story and in their professed belief as to its contents.” 
I answer: They differ much less widely than you sup- 
pose, than they themselves imagine. They agree in 
believing that Jesus is the manifest God and equally 
the ideal of perfect humanity; that man, as he now is, 
is a sinner and deserving of the divine displeasure ; 
that repentance is the condition and God’s mercy the 
means of salvation and eternal-happiness; and that, 
through Christ, this mercy is conveyed to mau and 
made availing for his redemption. These truths you 
will believe if you recognize in Christ the tokens of 
divinity which are thick sown on every page of the 
Gospels. You way put these fundamental articles of 
the Christian faith into such form as may represent 
them most vividly to your own thought. It is of far 
more cousequence that they take a distinct shape in 
your own mind than that they bear the precise form 
that they may have in one or another written creed. 
3ut it is of unspeakable importance that, in whatever 
shape, they be clearly apprehended and profoundly 
felt. It is nut enough that you tacitly assent to a form, 
even of the soundest words. These words are of no 
worth, except as they are received with an appropria- 
ting faith. They must be so held that they shall be 
your reason for doing and for not doing, the governing 
principles of your life; and above all they must be so 
felt that they shall lift your soul in love and trust to 
God, shall expand it in charity and beneficence to man, 
and shall make your daily walk a close and ever closer 
following of your Saviour. 


AN UNFOUNDED REPORT. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


LITTLE more than two months ago a letter 
A was published in the Springfield ‘* Republican” 
in which the results of certain journeyipgs in South- 
ern by-ways were given under the heading of *‘ South- 
ern Types.”’ The letter was not a hasty generalization 
of things and people as viewed from car windows, but 
the summing up of impressions gained in an intimate 
kuowledge of Southern life and thought. It was only 
the introductiou tu a series, and described a type un- 
known in the books and quite as unkuown to myself 
until encountered. How a portion of this knowledge 
wus gained will soon be seen, 

In September, 1879, I had gone to Raleigh, North 
Carolina, for the purpose of organizing cooking 
schools in that city and elsewhere. It was not my 
first experience of Southern life, but the nature of the 
work brought me into new and closer relations with 
the people than years of any ordinary intercourse 
could have given. More and more as time went on I 
noted the inherent differences of thought and life, and 
realized the errors of the Northern formula that we 
are all one people, of common thought and common 
aims. No greater blunder in statement can be made. 
Of common origin, it is true, countless causes have 
made each generation more widely separated from the 
original kinship. For these causes there is no room 
here, but that they existed in full furce no keen ob- 
server could deny, and to classify and arrange them 
was an almost involuntary work. Curious types pre- 
sented themselves. The Southern misunderstanding 
of the North and the Northern misunderstanding of 
the South became daily more apparent, and when in 
the Spring I returned to the North I had fully deter- 
mined to at least try to present some of these differ- 
ences. My work had succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations, and I stood pledged for a return 
in the Fall. Then came heavy and long continued 
illness and the failure of all plans. My return was de- 
Jayed until November, and all writing waited until late 
Fall. But impressions had only meanwhile strength- 
ened, aud my earliest work on recovery was the letter 
already referred to. This letter, made up of impres- 
sions solely, and written with the same freedom we 
are accustomed to use in giving new experiences, 
whether in Europe, or Japan, or North Carolina, 
raised, tomy intense surprise, a tempest of indignation 
all over that State. That certain noble features had 
been mentioned was ignored, and criticism and con- 
demnation all concentrated on one offensive point. 
This paragraph toward the close I give as the text for 
the temporary whirlwind of words with which the 
North Carolina editors were carried away. 

* The first absolutely faithful picture of Soutbern life and 
character ever drawn by a Northern bard is found in the 
book—far more a historical and political document than a 
story— A Fool's Errand:’ a book to be siudied by every one 
who would analyze the essential differences between North 
and South, or who seeks to know what steps must be taken 
to avert the evils sure to come under Soutbern rule. I 8 
noble side bas never before been made go plain, nur the rea- 
3008s which now and for long to come must make the ignobie 
predominate. The oid cavalier, splendidiy loyal, ‘great- 








hearted gentleman’ as be often was, bad sma)] thought for 





the class below bim, and pene at all fer tee lowest ef all 
save as good to filla breach in the wali if the enemy were 
upon him. The cavalier of to-day has the same instincts 
and as yet the Nortb not only bas found no means of meet 
ing their results, but denies that they exist. 

“Here is a work for journalism everywhere: not to be 
done as at present, by fanning every little flame of misun 
derstanding or prejudice, but by patient seeking of a wider 
knowledge for both sides, and an equally patient waiting for 
the good day when we shall be genuinels a nation.” 

The first paragraph, written deliberately and with 
full knowledge of my subject, owed its existence to 
long and continued reading of various of the hotter- 
tempered Southern journals, edited often by mere pol 
iticians, ready and eager to make capital out of differ- 
ences and to use any and all means of intensifying the 
bitterness between North and South. Its endorsement 
of Judge Tourgee’s book came also from knowledge, 
though I might have added that while “ an absolutely 
faithful picture of character,” etc., it erred in failing 
to give the other side of the shield; it being a fact that 
the carpet bagger was by no means always the saintly 
philosopher of the story, but a scheming and unscru- 
pulous rascal, to whose shameless dealings may be 
attributed some portion of Southern bitterness. 

The paragraph, as before said, brought out a series 
of editorial denunciations not only of book, but of critic 
also. I wrote a short letter, published by the Raleigh 
‘* News and Observer,” always courteous and desirous 
of justice even when most strongly sectional in feel- 
ing, and then let the matter drop, considering that 
nothing more need be said. 

Who first decided otherwise I cannot tell, not having 
discovered the author of the letter sent to the New York 
“Times,” and published December 30th, in which I 
figure as the victim of the last ‘‘ Southern outrage,” 
shown by depriving me of a position at the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute in Raleigh. As a matter of fact this 
position had been quite subsidiary to my other work in 
North Carolina; my sole connection with the institute 
being the giving of two lessons a week to a class of 
deaf mutes, and it was ill health that had, to my deep 
regret, forced me to give itup. The answer to my re- 
quest, moreover, for release from my engagement had 
been full of the hearty kindness I had always experi- 
enced at the hands of the board of trustees. I wrote 
these facts at once to the ‘* Times,” but no attention 
was paid to the letter, till a day or so since, after the 
appearance of an editorial in the Springfield ‘* Repub- 
licap,”’ commenting upon this fact, when it was printed 
in the smallest of type and given a position on the in- 
side pages to which busy people hardly turn. In the 
meantime a most complicated little lie had traveled from 
Washington to Cincinnati, and from there to the New 
York ‘* Tribune,” which announced near.y as follows: 

** Mrs, Elien Campbell for many years had been superinten- 
dent of toe North Carolina Deaf. Dumb and Bii 4 Inati'ute. 
In a private letter to a friend in Massachus tts, she spoke of 
the ‘ Fool's Errand’ asatrue pictureof Southern life. This 
observation was printed in a Massachusetts rural paper and 
traveled back to Nogth Carolina. Toe State authorities dis- 
covered it, and discharged Mrs. Campb: Il.” 

Once more justice demanded that I should explain, 
and I did explain: that Iwas not *‘ Mrs. Ellen;” that 
the ‘‘iural” sheet was the Springfield ‘* Republican,” 
of which I was an occasional currespondent; that I 
never had been superintendent of any institute any- 
where, and that all my business relations with that in 
Raleigh had been of the pleasantest description. Be- 
fore the ink was dry on my pages, the same item with 
variations appeared in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” which at 
once, however, printed the denial, not yet noticed by 
the ‘‘ Tribune.” 

In the meantime the North Carolina papers had lifted 
up their voices again, this time with reason. The ball 
rolled on, gaining new shape and size with every fresh 
turn, and far beyond any power of mine to stop or 


alter. The Deaf and Dumb I: stitute issued a circular,: 


appealing to all similar institutions in the country to 
read its reports, and see there my correspondence, and 
the proof that they had never been guilty of outrage 
or intolerance. At the same time collections of ob- 
noxious editorials were made and forwarded to those 
interested in my work here. Meanwhile the item 
travels on faster than denials can overtake it, and 
while strenuously bent upon clearing the trustees and 
officers of the Raleigh Institute from the charges 
brought, I am constanuly forced to admit the intoler- 
ance and even malignancy, not only of criticism but 
action from unexpected and unknown sources. 

North Carolina, still smarting under the merciless 
power of words, telling only too truly the story of the 
Ku Klux terrors, naturally resents any endorsement 
of the book in which the story is told. The amazing 
fact is that men will deny with fury that such facts 
ever existed, forgetting that printed and accessible 
reports hold the official testimony which he who rans 
may read. And no less amazement lies in the discov- 
ery that men of sound judgment and unimpeachable 
honor justify the work of the Klan, or deny that it 
ever did work to any noticeable degree. 

That they honestly believe their own statements 
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cannot be doubted, but the puzzle remains the same. 
There are many honest, earnest men in North Carolina, 
eager for the best development of their State, and bent 
upon any action that may ensure it, and many new 
forces work with them to that end. But they are a 
painfully small minority, for the most part the targets 
in their State papers for ridicule and abuse of every 
description. Both the geography and antecedents of 
the State are against broad views on any point, and 
progress is in the face of obstacles almost incompre- 
hensible to the Northern mind. Nevertheless, prog 

ress isthere. Free speech has not yet been permitted, 
nor will it be until the sensitiveness and suspiciousness 
born of a false system, and nourished by defeat, have 
passed away. But if the ignoble side often comes up- 
permost, there is a noble one quite as marked, and we 
may well believe that wider knowledge and all the 
forces included in genuine progress will in time make 
of Southern life and thought something not unworthy 
its earliest story, when Virginia gave us our first 
leader. 








OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES. 
By A. M. M. 


7 E had a warm Sunday evening debate on the 
W subject of Dr. Abbott’s paper on John the 
Baptist. It was maintained, on the one side, that John 
was a prophet, born with a special mission, so that his 
being filled from his birth with the Holy Spirit could not 
be regarded as a precedent for any other child being 
thus born. It was also thought to be contrary to the 
general tenor of Scripture to suppose that regenera- 
tion should not be needful for every child of a sinful 
race, or in other words, if it be not a contradiction in 
terms, that a child could be born regenerated. 

On the other side it was urged that it was impossible 
to decide how early in the life of the individual the re 
generating work of the Holy Spirit might begin; that 
we did sometimes meet with cases in which the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on the heart showed itself 
in the child as early as conscious sin; that such cases 
were usually, if not always, the cases of children 
whose parents were themselves earnest and spiritually 
minded Christians; that with stronger faith and more 
earnest prayer on the part of parents such cases 
might be much more numerous, and that this would be 
at least practically equivalent to regeneration from 
birth, or contemporaneous with the physical birth. 

The question seemed one which, with our present 
knowledge, it is hardly possible to decide; but, as at 
least presumptive evidence on the affirmative side, one 
of the party produced a little manuscript, yellow with 
age, which had been found, a few days before, among 
other old papers, in a library drawer. It ts the brief 
and simple record of a child’s very brief life, written 
down by the loving hand of a friend, long since called 
away to join the child whose story she here tells. As we 
all knew that the truthfulness of the narrative could be 
relied on, it commanded the attention of all, and at 
least closed the debate for that time. For, the things 
told of this child, even at two years of age, could 
hardly be credible on any other supposition than that 
the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit can manifest 
itself as early as the power of moral choice can be 
discerned at all. And that, it seems to me, is all that 
can practically concern us. But indeed our very 
belief in the salvation of infants dying in infancy pre 
supposes, not only the possibility, but the frequency 
of infant regeneration. 

As the writer at least has never met with so clearly 
marked an instance of the manifestation of the divine 
life in very early infancy, the simple story, simply told 
as itis, may be interesting in a question concerning 
spiritual phenomena. With some abbreviation, it is 


given, just as-it was written, long ago, for the eyes of 


friends. It is prefaced by the verses closing with the 
words: ‘* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” 

Elizabeth Wardlaw R. was the only daughter of Lady 
Anne and Mr. W. R. (of T——, in Scotland). She 
was a very beautiful, animated and affectionate child, 
though, when a baby, she sometimes showed an im- 
patience of contradiction. When she was scarcely a 
year old, Dr. W., of Sterling, visiting at T——, took her 
in his arms, kissed and blessed her, and placing her 
on her mother’s knee, said: ‘‘I do not think it is right 
to prophesy, but if ever [saw a lamb of the Lord’s 
own flock, that is one.”’ 

When she was about two years old, while sitting 
one morning with her mother, which she almost con- 
stantly did, she was desired todo something which she 
did not choose to do; and she replied, ‘‘ No, mamma, 
I will not do it”; and after being three times desired 
in stronger terms than at first, she still persisted in 
the same reply, that she would not doit. But while 
she was saying so the last time, she started and turned 
round with a countenance Lady Anne says she will 
never forget, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, dear mamma, what 
did I say to you? Oh, how very wicked I have been! 





Do you think God will forgive me for being so 
wicked ?” 

Lady Anne said: ‘‘ Yes, my dear, if you ask him. 
Don’t forget to do so to-night in your prayers.’’ 

‘*Oh, but mamma, I may not be alive to-night; I 
will do it now.’’ She then knelt down, and prayed 
most earnestly, saying: ‘* Oh, Lord, forgive me, for I 
have sinned and made you angry with me, and take 
away my bad temper’—a prayer that, Lady Anne 
says, was abundantly answered, as, during the rest of 
her short life, she never was known to be angry again, 
but often very grieved for sin. 

A short time after this incident took place, her 
two brothers, boys of eight and ten years of age, 
were looking over some prints, and one of them 
asked the other whose picture that was. He 
answered, in a very abrupt manner, without the 
least solemnity, ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” Little Elizabeth ran 
to her mother in great distress, saying, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, 
did you hear how Robert spoke of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? I cannot bear to hear it.’’ Then, bursting 
into tears, she said, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, may I pray to God 
just now, to forgive him such asin ?’’ She immediately 
knelt down and offered up a short and simple prayer 
that God would forgive her brother. The boy was 
affected, ran and kissed her, and left the room. She 
showed in this instance, as she did throughout the 
whole of her short life, her conviction that the present 
moment only is ours, and that we ought never to de- 
lay asking forgiveness of God for our sins, or for the 
sins of others. Her parents now declare that she 
often reminded them of their duty to God, when the 
world and the things of the world interrupted their 
progress toward heaven, while she showed them a 
bright example of running the Christian race with 
zeal and alacrity. 

One day, when Lady Anne, who was in delicate 
health, was going from her bedroom to the drawing- 
room, one of the boys who had been, contrary to 
orders, sliding down the stair-railing, fell past her 
down to the stone lobby and was severely hurt. Lady 
Anne fainted and was carried to her room, and when 
sensibility returned she could do nothing but weep. 
When little Elizabeth had been told, she said, ‘‘ But, 
mamma, did you pray that God would forgive my 
brother such a sin in disobeying you?” ‘*No, my 
love,” she said, ‘‘I was too much overcome to be able 
to pray.” ‘Oh, mamma, but what if you were to die 
just now, and you not able to pray?” She then 
climbed up into the bed, knelt down, and with her 
little hands clasped most earnestly, prayed that her 
brother might be forgiven, and might recover to love 
God better. 

The narrative then describes how her childish inter- 
est was excited soon after in the heathen of India, and 
having heard for the first time that the people there 
‘*had no Bible, and did not know about God,” and her 
distress at not. being asked to give anything to a 
missionary box that had been passed round in the 
family—the child of three years old not being sup- 
posed to have anything to give. She took her few 
treasures down to her mother and laid them in her 
lap, expressing her sorrow that she had not been 
asked to give. 

‘But, my dear,” her mother said, ‘‘ I thought you 
had nothing to give.’ ‘‘Mamma,I have these red 
shoes, and all these chains, and this gold watch.” 
Lady Anne said, ‘‘ You must not part with the watch, 
as it was given you by your aunt, but these chains 
you may do with as you please, only remember, after 
you part with them, you cannot have them back again; 
consider that.”” ‘‘I know it, mamma, but I don’t care. 
I will give them to God.” The chains were imme 
diately sent toa jeweller’s to be converted into money, 
which money arrived at T—— as her hearse drove 
from the door. 

One day she was amusing herself in the drawing- 
room beside her mother, who was lying on the sofa, 
not attending to her. All at once she was arrested 
by hearing her talk to herself: ‘‘What a nice room 
this is, and nice fire, and out there are such pretty 
fields and pretty houses, and I got breakfast to day, 
and will get dinner, and I have got a papa and mamma 
and brothers. All these things come from God. And 
God gave his Son Jesus Christ to be killed for our 
sins, and yours, too, mamma.” Lady Anne said, 
‘*Yes, my dear, if we believe in Jesus Christ and trust 
him.” ‘* But, mamma, I believe that he died just the 
same as if I had been at the cross, aad I feel, mamma, 
that Ican not serve him as I would like todo, but 
God will make me do it.’”’ One day she was skipping 
about the room, when she suddenly stopped as if think- 
ing of something and said, ‘‘Mamma, I have got a verse 
of the Bible from you, and from Dr. W , and from 
papa; but, mamma, I have got no verse of my own. 
Will you read me some, if you please, that I may 
choose one for myself.” Lady Anne did so, and read 
many, and at last came to ‘‘God is Love.” ‘Oh, 
mamma,” she said, ‘‘ that will justdo for me. That is 
my verse.” Her mother said, ‘I think you have 








chosen well.” Soon after she was walking with a lady 
residing in the house, when she said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs M F 
what a beautiful day, and what a beautiful gravel 
walk! This is all from God, and God is Love!” On 
the day of her death she came down stairs in the 
moruing in perfect health, lovely and smiling as usual, 
but soon after she complained of great pain. The 
doctor was sent for, but he apprehended no danger, 
and when he returned in the evening he did not think 
her worse; but Mrs. M sat up with her, and 
thought her suffering more than the doctor was aware 
of. About twelve o’clock she called Mrs. M——. ‘I 
am dying. I will not see dear mamma again in this 
world” (her parents were not at home); ‘‘ but tell dear 
mamma that though Iam in great pain, I never was 
so happy. Oh, tell mamma that now I know God is 
Love.”’ She then clasped her little hands together, and 
holding them up cried, ‘‘ Lord, lam coming to thee. 
for thou art Love.” She then expired. ‘Of such is 
the kingdom ot heaven.” 

I know there are many who dislike to hear of ‘ very 
good children,” especially of those who die early. Yet 
when God so evidently perfects praise out of the 
mouth of babes, is it not doing him dishonor to turn 
away with dislike from what is so evidently his own 
work? Are we not too apt to take it as too much a 
matter of course that the children even of Christian 
parents should be ‘‘naughty” up to a certain age? 
And if childrenin whom the spirit of Christ is so re- 
markably manifested are often early removed, why 
should we murmur that he should ‘‘ gather the lilies” 
so early matured by his wonder-working grace? 














LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
SHARP WORDS. 
‘© \ YY ONSENSE!” said Mr. Wheaton shortly. 

N Mrs. Wheaton’s face flushed scarlet; she 
looked up at him, and, if I mistake not, a sharp 
reply got up as far as her throat, but she choked it 
down; it did not part her lips. She looked furtively 
at me, but I looked steadily at the fire. Mr. Wheaton 
all the time was quite unconscious of the stir his word 
had made in one tender and sensitive heart. Then 
Mrs. Wheaton murmured something about her scissors 
and slipped out of the room. 

Mrs. Wheaton had ventured to make some remark 
on some business question; I think it concerned the 
morality of some Wall Street operations. The subdject 
was one with which she had no great acquaintance, 
and perhaps her woman wit was at fault. Indeed, I 
remember thinking at the time that it was, at least in 
part; but what she said was not nonsense. 

After Mrs. Wheaton had gone out there was a mo- 
ment or two of silence; then I brokeit. Mr. Wheaton 
and I are old friends, and I presumed a little on that fact. 

‘Tom,’ said I, ‘* how long have you been married?” 

‘* Twenty-four years next May,” said he. ‘A year 
from next May, if we both live so long, will be our 
silver wedding. And yet it seems but yesterday that 
Lucy and I were sleighing it in the moonlight that 
Christmas that I ran away from home for my holidays, 
much to the chagrin and vexation of my sisters, be- 
cause I found greater attractions at Lucy Vine’s.” 

‘*T wonder,” said I, speaking slowly and musingly, 
and as it were to myself——‘‘ I wonder if that Christmas 
holiday you would have spoken to Lucy Vine as you 
spoke to your wife just now?” 

‘**How?” said Mr. Wheaton; and he turned sharply 
upon me. 

‘* Nonsense!” I repeated; and I threw into my own 
voice all the vigor and the sharpness there had been 
in his. It was a hazardous experiment, but Tom and 
I were old friends; and at all events, there was no 
drawing back now. 

He looked at mesharply for a moment, and I looked 
at him; then his eyes weut back to the fire. ‘‘Shoh!” 
said he, speaking to himself, ‘‘I wonder—” and then 
quickly turning back to me, ‘‘ Do you suppose she 
minded it?” 

‘* What did she get up and go out for without a word 
in reply?” I asked. 

‘*To get her scissors, I believe,” said he. 

[laughed athim. ‘It is taking her along time to 
find them,” I replied. ‘* Yes, she did mindit. If you 
had seen the quick flush in her face, and the quick look, 
first at you and then at me, and the choking at the 
throat, and the nervous movement of the hands, you 
would not have doubted that she minded it. Suppose 
she had said to you ‘ Nonsense!’” and I fired it at him 
again as explosively as I could: ‘‘ how would you have 
liked it?” 

He shook his head slowly; he was still studying 
the fire. 

‘* Suppose I had said to her, ‘ Nonsense!’ ” (explos- 
ively as before) : ‘‘ how would you have liked it?” 

‘‘T would have said you were no gentleman,” said 
Mr. Wheaton; ‘‘ but—but—” 

‘* But what?” said I. 

‘By George, John, a fellow can’t be studying all 
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the time how he’ll talk to his own wife, you know. If 
he can’t be free at home, he can’t be free anywhere. 
She ought not to be so sensitive. She knows I didn’t 
mean anything.” 

“Tom,” said I, ‘‘if any one else accused you of 
saying something when you didn’t mean anything, 
you’d get redder in the face over it than she was just 
now. You did mean something. You meant exactly 
what you said. You thought what your wife said 
was nonsense, and you blurted it right out.” 

‘Well, it was nonsense,” said Mr. Wheaton. 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” said I; ‘‘but if it were 
that was no reason why you should tell her so.” 

‘““Do you always weigh your words when talking 
with your wife, as if you were ina witness box be- 
fore a Philadelphia lawyer?” 

‘*Nomatter what I do,” said I. ‘' Perhaps I have 
learned a lesson here to-night that will make me more 
careful hereafter. Of one thing I am very sure, Tom: 
if we were as careful of our wives after twenty-five 
years of married life as we are of our girls in court- 
ship—” 

But I did not finish my sentence; for just at that 
moment the door opened and Mrs. Wheatoncame in. I 
had barely time to notice that she had forgotten what 
she went for; for shehad no scissors in her hand, when 
Mr. Wheaton, in his warm, impulsive way, reached 
out his hand, caught hers, drew her to him and said, 
‘“‘Lucy, my dear, Mr. Laicus here has been giving me 
a regular going over for speaking to you as I did just 
now. It was nonsense, you know; but I had no busi- 
ness to tell you so; at least not in that brutal sty!e.” 

She flushed redder than before; thenstooped down; 
brushed the rich, black hair off from his forehead; put 
a kiss upon it; thanked me with her eyes; and then 
said, ‘‘I declare I forgot my scissors after all,” and 
slipped out of the room again. 

‘“*By Jove, John,” said Mr. Wheaton, grasping me 
by the hand, ‘‘I am much obliged to you. I re- 
member Lucy always had a sensitive soul; I wonder 
ifI have been pricking it with sharp words without 
knowing it all these years. I think I have learned a 
lesson to-night which I shall not soon forget.” 

‘“‘T think I have learned one, too,” I replied. 

LaIcus. 








IS SUICIDE INCREASING? 


By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 
i. 

Y PON the principle that ‘‘ what everybody says 
must be true,” one is bound to believe that the 
tendency to suicide is in recent years greatly aggravated. 
In some aspects, however, amelioration of the evil 
is noticeable. The modes adopted are less shocking. 
What instance have the journals of the past decade 
chronicled equaling in grotesque horror the attempt 
of the fanatic Lovat, in Venice, in 1805? This is the 

substance of the story: 

In his lodging room he made a machine on which he in- 
tended to accomplish his own crucifixion, and gathered there 
nails, ropes, a crown of thorns, etc. Perceiving that he could 
not nail both hands to the cross, he adjusted a net and ropes 
by way of partial substitute. Having finished preliminary 
preparations, be put on his crown of thorns, seriously wound- 
ing his forehead, divested his clothing, and with his left band 
pailed his right band and both feet to the cross and wounded 
bimself in the s de. Then, by means of ropes previously con- 
trived. he slung cross and all out of the window, in view from 
the public street; finally fastening bis left hand as well as 
migot be to a nail previously driven. The church-going 
crowd that Sunday morning were horrified by this spectacle. 

Ought not the frequent assertion that suicide is in- 
creasing to be qualified by the admission that the man- 
ner of the average cases is less harrowing now than 
formerly. There is less disposition to shock obtrusive- 
ly public sentiment. Compare other instances dating 
a century or two ago with any which the reader re- 
members as having occurred in recent years. Cases of 
double suicide, especially of lovers, are too numerous 
in old accounts to be even indicated here. Certainly 
they are becoming rare. The following case made con- 
siderable noise at Lyons in 1770: 

Two lovers desired to marry, but their parents refused 
compliance. They agreed to ¢estroy themselyes. The lady 
visited the gentleman, bringing two pistols, and two daggers 
for use if the pistols missed. They embraced for the last 
time. Rose-colored ribbons were tied to the triggers of the 
pistols, the lover holding the ribbon of his sweetheart’s pis- 
tol, while she held the ribbon of his. Both fired at a signal, 
and they fell dead together. 

And the numerous instances reported of mutual sui- 
cide are outdone by an instance narrated by O’Dea: 

Nine Chinese maid-servants, witnesses of the broils and 
troubles of the families in which they lived, were accustomed 
to detail them to each other. To mutual surprise they dis- 
covered that the scenes which they had witnessed had im- 
pellec them all to the vow never to marry. And to defeat by 
anticipation any attempt to alter this resolution, they 
adopted the extraordinary expedient of stitching themselves 
together by their clothing and plunging into the river, where 
they were all drowned. 

Old accounts mention instances such as these. As 
King George III. was driving through the park to St. 





James Palace, a gentlemanly man obtraded a petition 
addressed to the King, and immediately shot himself 
fatally, in the midst of the crowd assembled to see the 
King pass. He proved to have been a colonial officer 
who had become deranged in consequence of having been 
recalled from his post. A man obtained death by lashing 
himself to the stick of a powerful rocket, and another by 
leaping into the crater of Vesuvius. More than one 
instance is known of suicide by casting one’s self from 
the top of a public monument, to fall among the people 
in the square below. Cases which thus evince a wish, 
or at least a willingness, to shock the general feeling 
by the manner of one’s death, were frequent formerly ; 
now this element seems to have generally disappeared. 
Here, then, is one indication of improvement. 

In times past the reasonings of writers who coun- 
seled or justified suicide tended powerfully to promote 
it. Early moralists freely advised it as a rightful es- 
cape from intolerable trouble. The famous soliloquies 
of Cato, ‘‘ Plato, thou reasonest well,” and of Hamlet, 
‘*To be or not to be,” only reflect what were the ser. 
ous views of ethical philosophy in ancient times. Not 
only these tempted to suicide and afforded justification, 
but the foremost philosophers and teachers echoed 
such advice as that of Seneca: ‘‘ Does life please you? 
Live on! Does it not? Go! Thanks be to the gods, 
no one can be compelled to live.’” Writers as recent 
as Hume, Gibbon, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Montaigne, 
Voltaire, Madame de Stael (though she retracted) 
repeated and endeavored to perpetuate this view. So 
did Cowper, Donne, and Goethe; though, from some 
accounts, their opinicns were tinged by the personal 
inclination to self-destruction. Even Dr. Paley denied 
that suicide is forbidden by the Old Testament; and 
M. Gillet contended that it is counseled by the New. 
Certainly such views no longer have practical influ 
ence; they scarcely exist in the recent influential lit- 
erature of ethics. They may be held privately, but 
they are not urged by those who hold them upon 
others. Upon the religious side, suicide is, through- 
out all Christendom, condemned as a sin—as a sin, 
moreover, doubly mortal in this, that it precludes re- 
pentance and pardon. Upon the legal side, it is an 
unquestionable crime, unless the circumstances war- 
rant the charitable excuse of insanity. There is a 
relaxation in severity of treatment. Two or three cen- 
turies ago anathema by the church and ignominy by 
the civil law were showered upon the memory of the 
suicide; his remains were abused with barbarities, and 
his children were despoiled of the property which by 
his natural death would have become theirs. The re- 
laxation is not due, however, to any diminished sense 
of the guilt or crime of self-murder, but is a part of 
the general amelioration of ecclesiastical and criminal 
law, and is attributable to a recognition of the fact 
that in suicide the offender is beyond reach of punish- 
ment and of the principle that to punish the innocent 
children for the sin of the parent is inexcusable injus- 
tice. There is no diminution, but an increase, of the 
sentiment in church and state that suicide by a sane 
person is criminal. This is the general judgment of 
civilized religions. And whenever the question arises 
in any shape that a judicial decision can be practically 
enforced, such is the judgment of courts of justice. 
In the Massachusetts State Prison a convict hearing 
his next-door neighbor bewailing his confinement, ad- 
vised him to commit suicide, and suggested a means. 
The neighbor followed the advice. The adviser was 
tried for murder. The judge said, in effect: Suicide 
is, in law, murder; we cannot punish the principal 
offender, for he is dead and beyond reach. But his act 
is murder none the less; and whoever advises, aids, 
and abets it, is guilty of aiding a murder, and is pun- 
ishable accordingly. By New York law, ‘‘ every per- 
son deliberately assisting another in the commission 
of self-murder shall be deemed guilty of manslaughter 
in the first degree.” As faras England and America 
are concerned, the established legal character of sui- 
cide is that of a serious crime, treated formerly with 
severity, now with forbearance. 

In a third aspect amelioration is perceived; the 
epidemic character of suicide has declined. We read 
of many suicides; they startle us by their frequency ; 
but they are individual cases. A century ago men 
read of them as epidemics; in Rouen in 1806; in 
Stuttgard in 1811; at St. Pierre Montjean in 1813. The 
number of suicides at Versailles in the year 1793 is 
stated at 1,300! There are narratives that in the 
Roman army, and among Napoleon’s early French 
forces, also among the women of Miletus in ancient 
times, and of Marseilles in modern, there were such 
epidemics of suicide that special orders and stringent 
measures were necessary to repress the depopulation 
which was proceeding; also that persecutions of the 
Jews in the fourteenth century gave rise to an epi- 
demic of suicide in which they immolated themselves 
by thousands; at Strasburg two thousand burned 
themselves alive in their burial ground; at Esslingen 
the whole Jewish community burned themselves in 





their synagogue. Imitative cases also abound in old 
accounts, and are not noticed now. About fifty years 
ago a man hung himself on the threshold of one of 
the doors in the Hétel des Invalides. ‘* No suicide had 
occurred in the establishment for two years previous- 
ly; but in the succeeding fortnight five invalids hung 
themselves on the same cross-bar, and the governor 
was obliged to shut up the passage.” So, cases are 
on record where all or nearly all the sons and daugh- 
ters in one family, as many as five, six or seven, have 
committed or attempted suicide—as if the disposition 
were hereditary. Surely these epidemic, imitative 
and inherited instances are becoming rare. 

With respect to the causes of suicide, some of them 
—excitements of business; extravagant pursuit of 
pleasure and high living; intense ambition, avarice 
and rivalry—appear to be increasing; but the hurtful 
change operates chiefly in the great cities and upon a 
limited class. It does not very much affect our land 
or the people at large. Some prominent causes have 
been diminished. Out of about 5,500 suicides, the 
causes of which were ascertainable, committed in 
London between 1770 and 1830, more than 1,400 (up- 
ward of one quarter) were ascribed to poverty. 
Relatively, poverty may have increased in the sense 
that the disproportion between the poor and the rich— 
looking at the extremely rich—may be greater now 
than formerly. But absolute poverty—that severe 
condition of destitution which presses the victim to 
suicide as the only resort—has greatly diminished 
within fifty vears. 
immigration ; 


The opening of this country to 
the cheapening of all the necessaries of 
life, and the advanced sentiments and organizations 
for the humane care of the poor have obviously re- 
lieved this cause. 

There remains, however, the narrower but import- 
ant question: Is the proportionate number of suicides 
greatly increasing? Let this be reserved for a second 
paper. j 








THE PREACHING OF JESUS. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE question why Christ came to the earth has 

been frequently and fiercely discussed. But it is 
a question which Christ himself has answered. The 
place was his native village; the scene, the syna- 
gogue; the time, Sabbath morning; the occasion, the 
beginning of his public ministry. : 

The synagogue services were acurious compound of 
the formal and the informal; an Episcopal liturgy and 
a New England conference meeting conjoined. There 
were prayers and Scripture lessons appointed, and a 
parish minister to lead the service; but any recognized 
Rabbi was invited to address the people; there was no 
ordaiped and settled teacher. Jesus, who had been 
brought upin the village and was known there as a 
journeyman carpenter, had been up to Jerusalem, where 
he bad suddenly won a metropolitan reputation as a 
teacher and leader. The fame of his words and works 
had preceded his return to Nazareth. When on that 
Sabbath morning he entered the synagogue all the 
worshipers were curious to hear from him. When 
the time for address came the leader invited him to 
address them. The sexton’? handed him the roll con- 
taining the prophecy of Isaiah. Heunrolled it to the 
sixty-first chapter and read as follows :* 

The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me, 

For Jehovab hath anointed me 

To publish glad tidings to the afflicted : 

He batb sent me to bind up the broken-bearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And to them that are bound complete deliverance; 
To proclaim the acceptable year of Jehovah. 

Then he sat down and began to address the people. 
The eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed upon him, 
the sacred narrative informs us. He possessed that 
peculiar magnetism which no philosophy is able to 
analyze, which iraws the attention and hearts of the 
people to the true orator. Yet he must have been 
wholly free from ail the tricks of oratory. Demosthe- 
nes’ three requisites of elogqueuce—“ action, action, 
action ”—he could not have exhibited, for he customa- 
rily spoke while seated. His manner was easy and 
unconstrained; his language well chosen. The multi- 
tude wondered that a young man whose only technical 
education had been that of the synagogue school and 
the carpenter’s bench, could speak with such grace.‘ 
Of his sermon we have no report; only its theme and 
its conclusion are given tous. But the report of the 
theme sufficiently answers the question why Christ 
came to earth. I have come, he told them, to ful- 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, Feb. 20.—Luk  v., 
14-21. Golden Text: Luke iv.. 18. : 

2 The “*m nister” was notaclergyman but a subordinate 
official of the synagogue. 

3 Henderson’s translation of Isaiah Ixi., 1-2. Compare with 
Luke vi., 18-19. 

* The reference of Luke iv., 22, is to his grace of manner, 
not to his doctrine; the universality of divine grace which he 
preached angered them. 
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fill this ancient prophecy : to preach glad tidings to the 
yoor; to heal the broken-hearted; to proclaim de- 
liverance to the captives and the recovering of sight 
to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. This is 
Christ’s own definition of his mission. This mission 
is man’s redemption; he comes to make men richer, 
healthier, freer, wiser, to give them wealth, health, 
liberty and sight. 

We need not spiritualize this declaration to make its 
truth appear. History gives ita more literal fulfiil- 
ment. I think few of us realize how true is the apos- 
tle’s declaration that godliness has the promise of this 
life. The common representation that Christianity re- 
guires its votaries to clioose between happiuvess here 
and hereafter, has but a grain of truth in it, just 
enough to muke it a dangerous falsebood. The wealth, 
the health, the liberty, the light have all been literally 
bestowed by Christianity upon the race. 

Wealth.—When Christ came there was not a palace 
in Palestine which possessed the comforts which have 
become necessaries in Christendom to-day. There 
was not probably a glass window, certainly sot a chim- 
ney; books, none; lights to read them by at night, 
none. There were few roads; almost no carriages; 
no banks; no postal conveniences. There was Lot 
honesty enough in the world to make either banking or 
post-offices possible. If Cicero wished to send a letter 
from Rume to Athens he must iind a friend or hire a 
special messenger. Even so late as the present cen- 
tury the Suah of Persia endeavored in vain to establish 
a postal system in his ewpire, aud could not for want 
of integrity in his people. ‘To day there are neither 
banks, railroads, telegraphs nor post-offices except in 
Christeudom er where Christians have carried them. 
Taxation robbed tbe industrious of all their earnings, 
leavivg them not always evough even to live upon. 
Mouey was hid in the ground 
or coucentrated in gurments, jewelry atd precious 
stones; no Other investments were possible. Poverty 
in Rome was so wide-spread that the people were 
saved from starvation only by the buildiug of great 
granaries by the government aud the distribution of 
corn at a merely nowiual price. The pagan religion 
did so little fur the common people that in Rome they 
were excluded from public worship and denied the use 
of the omens. 
mobs that fiually made wreck of Rome herself, were 
everywhere. And wealth and culture had no pity, only 
contew pt fur them. 
** Fling your alms to a beggar, but avoid all contact 
with him,’ were Roman maxims to be found iu such 
To such a world 
the proclamation, ‘* Que is your Father in heaven, and 
all ye are brethren,’’ was indeed glad tidings to the 
poor. ‘The post-office, the bank, the home are all 
Christian institutions. They are Christ’s gifts to man. 

Health.—The yellow fever or the cholera which still 
carry off a few hundreds or thousands in America ina 
single visit, are the remnants of pagavism. The cholera 
is wafted tous from pagan lands. But these are nothing 
compared with the pestilences which visited ancient pa- 
ganism and visit, iv recurring seasons, pagan lands to- 
day. Avpestiience, A, D. 65, carried off 30,000 persons 
at Rome in a single autumn. The plague which in the 
seventeenth aud eighteenth Centuries carried off some 
twenty-five million victims from Europe, was born and 
cradied in the pagan East. Medicine was almost un- 
known. The ouly healing arts were those of the ma- 
gicians and medicine-men. The mother of medicine is 
philanthropy—a siucere desire to relieve suffering und 
prolong life. But in the time of Christ life was cheap; 
and more ingenuity Was exercised to produce than to 
relieve suffering. 

Liberty.— B. C. 309 the slaves in Athens were, ac- 
cording to the most muderate computation, more than 
three to one freeman; in Athens even the poorest cit- 
izen had at least one slave; Horace meations ten as 


Famiues were common. 


Herds of beggars, armies of tramps, 


** Repel a poor man with scorn,” 


authors as Quintillian and Seneca. 


the lowest number which a person ip moderate cir- 
Prisoners taken 
in battle were bought up by coutractors who followed 
the Roman army wherever it moved and drove a profit- 
able slave trade. These slaves were often bighbly ed- 
ucated men—Greciaus, Thracians, Gauls, Spaniards. 
Under Roman law they were a piece of property less 
protected than the cattle. Craseus crucified 10,000 
slaves at one time; Trajan made 10,000 slaves fight in 
the amphitheater for the amusement of the people, 
and prolonged the bloody féte forfour months. Chris- 
tianity hes dissolved the bonds by simply inculcating 
the Golden Rule. Slavery can po more survive be- 
neath the precept, ‘‘ Do unto,others as you would 
bave others do unto you,” than av iceberg can sur- 


cumstances ought to keep in Rome. 


vive in a tropic. sea and under a tropic sun. 
Knowledge.—The ancient Jewish law made provi- 
sious for the education of the children at home and by 
the Levites; but outside Palestine education for the 
eommon people was unknown. The first free schools 
were those established in Palestine connection with 





the synagogues; the secoud, those established by the 
monks and priests in connection with the parish 
churches. The free school in the United States was 
a child of the Puritans.’ 

The diffusion of competence and comfort, sanitary 
regulations and consequent health, liberty and general 
education are all gifts of Christianity to man. 

But Christ’s sermon is certainly capable of a far 
deeper interpretation. The gravest poverty is that of 
our own nature. The resources we most need to culti 
vate are those within ourselves. The only true rich 
man is he who is rich, not he who has riches; the 
wealth a man has may be taken from him; the wealth 
a man 7s can never be taken. The man who shall teach 
Ireland how to cultivate her own fertile flelds so that 
she can feed herself will do intinitely more than he who. 
should ship a fleet filled with provisions. So he who 
teaches man how to find in himself that which we are 
continually seeking outside true 
wealth giver. Christ comes to preach glad tidings to 
the poor because he comes to develop wealth of char 
acter in them. As the overflowing of the Nile comes 
to its valley to make it fruitful, so he comes to every 
soul. 

The gravest disease is that of the soul Mr. 
McCormick’s pathetic story of ‘* Davie” in The Chris- 
tian Union a week or two ago illustrates how health of 
soul may give joy to one afflicted with disease of body. 


ourselves is the 





Comfort to the sorrowing, peace tothe burdened, new | 


life to the dead Christ comes to bring. 
rest; I will give eternal life: these are his words to 
souls in stor or in the shadow of death. ‘I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” is the triumphant 
ery of the broken-hearted whom he has healed. 

There is no captivity like that to our own evil 
habits. We are free and yet we are not free; for we 


I will give you 


have forged chains and put them on our own wrists. | 


The avaricious man 1s not free to follow his own iin 
pulses, nor the glutton his own judgment. 
he can break the bonds that bind him is a disputed 


Whether | 


and Sovrates in vain for one such hymn as this, taken 
almost at random from our Christian hymnology : 
Fountain of grace, rich, full and free, 
W bat need I thar is not in Thee? 
Full pardon, strength to meet the day, 
And peace which none can take away, 
If its parallel is to be found in pagan experiences | 
shall be glad if any reader will search it out and send 


| it to w2 to print in these columns. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarts. 

Crn RAL THOUGHT.—Rejecting and accepting Christ. 

ist. [To teach how Jesus was made known as the 
Son of God, 

Let the teacher ask how the shepherds knew that 
the lit.le babe in the manger was Jesus; how John 
knew Jesus when he was baptizing him. As these 
questions are connected with lessons of previous Sun- 
days, she children will probably be able to answer 
them. Tell how Jesus read the heart of Nathaniel, 
which caused Nathaniel to say, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of 
God” (John i., 49). Tell howhe read what was in the 
heart of the woman of Samaria, who went and called 
her friends to come and see the Christ (John iv., 29). 
Teach how a boy was raised from sickutss to health 
by the word of his power (John iv., 50), and how in 
every city Jesus proved himself by his works to be the 
Son of God. Teach that the things which Jesus 
should do had been written in God’s book for nearly 
seven Lundred years before Jesus came to do them. 

2d. “vo teach how Jesus was rejected at Nazareth. 

Let the teacher tell the circumstances of Jesus 
going to Nazareth after an absence ofa year; that it 
was on the Sabbath, and that he was asked to read the 
Bible. Show the children how the Bible looked, either 
by picture or by imitating an ancient roll. It can 
easily be done with two round sticks and a long piece 
of brown paper. The passage which Jesus read (Isa. 


| Ixi., 1) should be printed on the roll and read by the 


question in theology; I will not enter on it; they do | 
bind him, and howsoever often he breaks them tbey | 


biud him again, He*who has to win his freedom for 


every act by a new struggle is not afree man. He | 


who set Paul free from the bondage to rules and forms 
in which he had been wrapped, as a babe in swadiJling 
clothes, from his youth up, comes to give every cap- 
tive a like liberty. 

He comes to give sight to the blind. For there is a 
blindness of soul as well as of eye. I have stood in my 


bay-window by the side of a blind man, who had been | 
educated to be an artist, but had lost his sight, and have | 


described to him the mountains and the river and the 
city in the background, and the Erie Valley with the 
smoke of the distant train, and have realized, as his face 


lighted up at my poor word picture, that many a man | 
with good eyes had stood there who was blinder than 


he. Men with eyes who can see no beauty in a Church 
or a Bierstadt are blind; so are men who can see no 
God in the mountain, the river, the ocean, the flower, 
the bird, or the flow and current of human life. Christ 
gives a new sense to the soul when he makes faith to 
see, for faith is the eye that sees spiritual things—it is 
‘*the evidence of things unseen.”’ 

And now I think we are able to see the difference be- 
tween John the Baptist’s preaching and Cbrist’s 
preaching, John told men what they ought to do: give 
one of your coats; exact no more than that which is 
appointed you; do violence to no man. Christ told 
men what he could and would do for them: you are 
poor, I will make you rich; you are broken-bearted, I 
will heal you; you are enslaved, I will set you free; 
you are ignorant, I will give you a new horizon and a 
new vision. And soJI think we can see the difference 
between natural religion and Christianity. Natural 
religion tells men what they ought todo. So far na- 
tural religion and Christianity are at one. Christian- 
ity, in its interpretation of duty, only echoes the voice 
of conscience; it interprets the law written beforehaud 
in men’s hearts. But here natural religion stops and 
Christianity goes on. Itis a religion of power. It is 
a gift of God to man. It is wealth, health, liberty, 
light; it isa pew and divine life in the soul, the life of 
God in the soul of man. 

My two columns are exhausted, and I must not go 
on. But I should like the eulogists of Confucius, Bud- 
dha and Socrates to show me in all their teaching any- 
thing comparable to the promise of Christ’s preaching. 
The aspirations of heathenism and Christianity are not 
widely different; both are the cry of the human. The 
law of heathenism and Christianity are not widely dif- 
ferent; both are the law of conscience. But the prom- 
tse of Christianity has no counterpart in any promise 
of heathenism, and the experiences of Christian life no 
counterpart in any experiences of heathenism. Ihave 
searched the translated writings of Buddha, Confucius, 


1*The earliest endeavors to educate all the people origi- 
nated in the Christian church,” (See Baird in Johnson’s Cy- 
elopedia.) 





teacher. Interest the children to know what Jesus 
said about this before telliug them; then read from 
the Bible verses 20-22 of the lesson for to-day. 

Question the children about what they would do if 
sume day Jesus should stand in the place of their min- 
ister, and tell them that the Son of Gud was before 
them. Describe vividly then his rej.ction by the 
Nazareéues and his miraculous escape from them. 

3d. To teach the children to accept the Saviour. 

Tell the children that they have each a house to give 
to Jesus (Eccles. xii). Show them where the *‘ win- 
are (their eyes), where the doors are (their 
mouths), where the curtains are (the eyelids), where 
the weil and the fountain are (the heart). Ask them 
how many of them are going to push Jesus out of 
their houses, as the people of Nazareth did; how many 
will let the King of heaven in to make them good and 
happy always. ‘Teach that he will be their Comforter 
when they are broken-hearted; that he will deliver 
them from sin when they are tempted; that he will 
show them how to do right when they see only the 
wrorg, and that he will not let Satan have them. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


*ERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O id.D, though we are suppliant, we are not beggars 
Toough we bumbie ourseives, we do not do it with servile 
fear, as do slaves; we are not siaves. Thou nast calied us 
friends und not servants. We are aliied to thee by all that 
we are, Woom tuou bast created; by ail the bope and trust 
which thou bast made known to us; by all the inspiration of 
the Holy Gbost woich we bave feit, aud by which we have 
been ilumined, warmed, comtorted aud guided. 

We draw near to thee, toen, aloog a familiar way. We bave 
walged tbe path in tears and uoder burdens, benaing undera 
cross as thou dics'; we bave sought thee eveu as thou didst 
seek toe Facner; and we have vever beep cast away cor out 
witdout a bene ic ioa. Toou hast comforted us, cheered us, 
strengthened us, guided us; a d in a thousana ways tnou 
nasi fuililied thy precious promises to us; so that we have 
lear. ed that it is pot in vaia to sesk the Lord. 

thou hast comforted us in the days of darkness. Yea, 
when tbe pit was open, und those that were as the ligbt of our 
jove weut duwn 1.0 i186 darkness, thou tout art the Resurrec- 
tiou ast eto. d to give hope in ceath; and we baVe brought 
again, ix tue arms Of our taith, our purified ones, and wave 
learned (0 seek toem no Mure beneath ibe flowers, butamvung 
t'eangils. Toou dast made beavenitse:f real. Thou bast 
cueered ibe coidacss of its far away esta:e. More precivus 
idan (ts wails, or (bau its diamood pavemeuts and streets of 
gold, are tne tripgs tbat are reserved there for our comiog. 
We rejoice that beaven palpitates with love, and that we are 
moving Oo toward it day by day. 

And now, Lord, we pray toat thou wilt grant, not to us 
alone, but to a.l whom our hearts brood, the full measure of 
the bleezings whica we ask for ourselves. Kemember our 
avsent eves. Tne wide seas and Continents tbat sepurate them 
from us are no separa ion between ih mandthee; aud arty 
feet and in toy bosom we bide tuem, and find .n+«m and meet 
toem again. Wii! ibe Lora fil the taougnts of all that yearn 
with hear.felt longings for better things. Graat toat their 
petitiers may come up to thee, and thine answers to their de 
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sires may rain duwn upon them as the gentle showers of 
spring deeoend upon the herbs of the garden and th: field. 

Bless, we pray thee, the strangers that arein ov midst, 
Fless all that are homesick. Bless those that are weary. Give 
them courage to rise up again, to dare, to do. and to patiently 
await the willof God. We pray that thou wilt bless: Ii those 
that are burdened with sin, are sitting in darkness aid deso- 
la ion. Restore them to the right way, to the full fruition of 
thy grace, and to grateful hearts for God’s saving mercy. 

We pray that thou wilt give great compassion and tender- 
ness of love to those who serve the poor and needy, ¥ bogive 
them instruction, who succor them in theiy outwarc estate, 
and who seek to lead them in the ways of morality end true 
piety. May their faith never fall. May their patience rever 
be exhausted. 

Grant that we may join the great army on earth and in 
heaven that are carrying out the will of God, whict is love, 
that it may grow into tbat day which bath no mort ing and 
no evening, but which forever and ever moveth on asbining 
in peace and rejoicing in love. 

Wilt thou heur usin these our petitions, and answer us, in 
thine own great mercy, not according to our desires but ac- 
cording to thy wisdom: and to thy name, Father, 80n and 
Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS * 


“ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saving, All power 
isgiven unto me in heaven and inearth. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the 8on. and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever [I bave commanded 
you: and lo. lam with you alwav, even unto the erdcf the 
Amen.” —Matt. xxviil., 18-20. 

T is the imperial voice of One who has been exalted 
| to such dignity and power that he can lay tLis com 
mand upon his disciples. He was a provincial Jew, 
a pensant mechanic. When he grew up and began to 
act he was regarded as merely insane. He was sought 
out by his mother as one not safe to be at large. He 
was regarded by his brothers as an enthusiast, if not a 
fanatic. He was rejected by the sober and inielligent 
part of his nation; and the more he developed his ideas 
the less favor be found. He wasarrested as irregular, 
schismatic, dangerous. He was condemned and exe 
cuted as amalefactor, as an impostor; and that no mark 
of disgrace might be left untried, he was put to a death 
that then carried more opprobrium than now the gal 
lows does, and two thieves were chosen to be his fel- 
lows in anguish and odium. 

Ccming again among his disciples, he terrified them. 
He no more appeared openly in the city nor in the tem- 
ple; but in Galilee and in the vicinity of Jerusalem he 
went among men rather as a radiant shadow than as a 
substantial presence: and vanishing in clouds he left 
this estonishing command to the few fishermer and 
unlettered men that had clung to him: 


world, 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel wo every 
creature, and teach all nations, baptizing them inthe name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teach- 
ing them to observe all thinvs whatsoever [ have commanded 
you; end lo, lam with you alway, even unto tbe er def the 
world.” 

What language is this! and from what a pe souage ! 
Conld it have been heard by philosophers at that day 
it would have excited unbridled contempt; but it is ma- 
jestic to us, because we look at it along the long history 
through which the world has passed since that day. 
Who were the men to whom he thus addressed him- 
self? Men without a name, without any culture—most 
of them with very little foundation for culiure. If 
you take Peter, James and John out of the discipleship 
you have taken out, apparently, the vitality of the dis- 
ciple band. These were the men who were to go out 
into all the world in obedience to the command of this 
crucified Jew. Was anything ever smaller? Did the 
sup ever rise upon a man more profoundly wrapped in 
darkness? What was the world into which they were 
to go? The great barbaric world. Then, as now, 
three-fourths of the globe were unillumined, and were 
but very littie above an intelligent race of animals. 
All organized civilization was defended by armies, em- 
bellished by art and rendered strong by human expe- 
rience. All there was of military force, all there was 
of civil force (political economy did wethen exist), the 
industries of the world, the refinements” of mankind, 
the arts of living, were all adverse to the spirit that 
was in this great teacher and propagandist; and these 
men were commanded to go out and spread themselves 
throughout every nation, and preach to every living 
soul. To preach what? The Gospel tidings, good 
news. 

That which the disciples were commanded to carry 
out was the Gospel—tidings of good; and what are 
tidings of good? God loves the world—that was the 
tidings. The Stoic did not know anything about it. 
Cervainly the Epicurean did not. The whole world re- 
volved between skepticism and superstition. Gleams 
of light there were, held by a few men exalted above 
their fellows; yet in the main the heavens were popu- 
Jated with creatures that were called ‘‘ gods end god- 
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desses,” but that largely were not fit for the sty nor 
the penitentiary of our day; and the anuunciation 
that God, who created the world and maintained the 
order of nature was not mere power, was not despot- 
ism, was not a multiform creature like the heathen 
gods, compact with passion, self-indulgent, given at 
times to cruel whims and to gushes of impure affec- 
tions, but that he was the pure, the true, the all-wise 
One in whose hands al’ the power of the spheres was 
love—that was the tidings. That he loved to such an 
extent that he would give up the things dearest to 
himself (for such is the symbolism of Christ’s dying); 
that he so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son to die for it—that was the tidings. Love was the 
This was what they were to go into all the 
world and preach to every creature, practicing what 
they preached as they went. The genius of the Gospel 
that was to go forth was that, as God was love, aad 
loved men, they were to love one another. 


Gospel. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord tby God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

That was the foundation truth of the moral unt- 
verse; and that was the tidings which was to be dis- 
tributed by the disciples into all the world; and the 
progress of the Gospel is to be traced by the progress 
of this spiritual idea of benevolence in the human 
race. Wherever benevolence has not risen above the 
ordinary proportions of a weak personal development, 
where it has not become atmospheric, where it has 
not changed institutions, where it has not recon- 
structed laws, where it has not modified the low order 
of human life, the Gospel has not prevailed. No mat 

ter what cathedrals go up, no matter what processions 
of princely potentates there are, no matter how much 
theology there is, no matter what has taken place in 
Christendom, the Gcspel has gone only where love has 
gone and abides. Wherever you find atender sympa- 
thy between man and man, nation and nation, where 
all customs are baptized in this spirit, where all laws 
are born out of this spirit, where justice itself is but 
the right hand of love and benevolence, there you 
will find the Gospel, and nowhere else. It is not 
necessarily in the sermon, in the prayer or in the 
creed: it isin the hearts of men. The kingcom of 
God comes not by observation. You cannot print it, 
Sut you can live it. 

The Gospel, then, is a proclamation of God’s love in 
antagonism witb universal selfishness ; and love is a 
leaven leavening the human race ; and thac is the king- 
dom of heaven, 

Now, the spirit of love among the disciples, and the 
life of hope, were the very first powers that began to 
for it is an historical fact that for the 
first several hundred years after the ascension of our 
Master there was no great organized church in affilia- 
tions; the church scarcely surpassed the bounds of the 
household; but it is alsoan historical fact that the dis- 
ciples of Christ stood out conspicuously from among 
their fellow men by their industry, by their patience, 
by their sympathy with one another, and by their 
capacity to suffer and to hinder suffering. There were 
the schools which had been gathered in the Roman 
territories or in the Grecian commonwealths of an- 
tiquity—the Platonic school, the school of the Stoics, 


exert themselves ; 


school; but here was a school that consisted simply in 
genial loving dispositions, upon whom was brought to 
bear almost every hardship—poverty, contempt, ex- 
clusion from citizenship, constant taxation, even to 
the sacrifice of confiscation of what little property they 
had—and who went into the caves, into the very tombs 
to hide themselves. And yet, under all their accumu- 
lated distress and persecution, everybody saw how 
luminous their lives were, how pure they were, and 
how sympathizing they were. The first power of 
propagating the new doctrines of Christianity was the 
power of the good conduct of the early Christians ; 
and in them good conduct was the development of two 
feelings ; one was unqualified sympathy, disinterested 
benevolence, and the other was hope, that like aflame 
broke up through and consumed the fuel that other- 
wise would have smothered it. These were the ele- 
meuts with which the church life began, and which 
gave to it igs primary victories. 

So as soon as the spirit of religion was embodied in 
institutions, as soon as it put on the form of con- 
catenated churches, as soon as churches sought first 
national forms, and then imperial powers, the spirit of 
the Gospel became choked. Religion as represented 
by its external and historical institutions and symbols 
seems almost to have abandoned the world; and the 
churches of «a thousand years ago were filled with 
pride, with ambition, with philosophy falsely so called, 
and with selfishness; and the embers of love were 
covered with the ashes ; and there was a long dreary 
period. 

During that time wonderful exertions of ambition 
Were made to earry the power of the external ehureh 





over the world ; butit was not worth earrying. Ithad 





the school of the Epicureans, the material or scientific’ 


very little ofsympathy, tut of love it had some—more 
than heathendom had ;: more than paganism had ; more 
than philosophy could have. It was softening man- 
ners. It was producing in the household gentleness 
and sweetness and purity. Nevertheless, it was osten-, 
sibly anything else than the doctrine of divine benevo 

lence and universal human sympathy. 
At last the light broke forth again. 
as before it had risen in the East, only it was not 
able to disperse all the clouds. It clung yet to the 
ponderous theology, to State government, to secular 
entrenchments; and the rigid religion of the Reforma- 
tion was like a true ore and a rich ore not yet smelted 
and separated from the rude material in which it had 
been imbedded. 


The sun rose, 


Then, gradually, came that form of disintegration 
which seemed as all disintegrations do to men of solid 
organizations. It was a pulverulent process by which 
denominations, one after another, led men of the old 
organic church to say, ‘*See how Protestantism 
as if a man, looking ata mill that is grinding 
wheat, and showing the flour, should say, ‘* See what 
mills do! Where is your wheat?” Flour is better than 
wheat when you want to eat it; but a process was 
going on that men did not understand. Revivals 
sprang up, and sects muitiplied, and enforced their 
rights of conscience, and came to such power, and 
gave forth such discussion, as that, at last, men began 
to feel that it was right that they should be permitted 
to hold their own sovereign 
should be 


does !”” 


vies, and that there 
neither consistery nor presbytery, nor 
any form of church organization, and still less that 
the State should interfere to determine what should 
be the policy or the faith of churches, or of sects among 
churches ; and that work has gone on comminuting 
and comminuting, and will, necessarily. 

I observed, in traversing the gold mountains in the 
West, that after the ore had been gathered it was put 
into stamp-mills, and that there, by constant blows 
and attrition, it was reduced to powder. It seems to 
me that the stamping process is going on now, that 
there is diffused throughout the world a method of 
grinding and pulverizing, and that there is to come 
forth yet, from the human heart, the resurrected doc- 
trine of the primitive day, ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy 
self.” The force of this is to be found in that which 
is given toit by the individual believer, and by collec- 
tive believers. Churches, collectively or individually, 
are to be measured and judged by the amovnt of fire 
and light which they throw out of sanctified affections 
among themselves in communities where they are upon 
the whole world; so that they who in magnificent ice- 
houses keep the memorials of philosophy and the tra- 
ditions of the past shall be left to the traditions of the 
past. They who, however contented they may be with 
their humility, their want of learning, or their rude 
ways, nevertheless are powerful, and send out a flame 
of sanctified affection, are Christ’s truest disciples and 
standard-bearers of the Gospel of love. 

Now, this being really the Gospel, God loves, and 
men must love, sent out on a mission against pride, 
against avarice, against all kinds of selfishness, the 
world over, as the all-controlling center around about 
which the whole of human life, in its individual form, 
and in its social, commercial and political forms, ts to 
organize itself--this being the divine command, it 
brings to bear person throughout the 
world who receives the light of knowledge and the 
truth of Christ, the sacred duty, “ Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come; and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” Go ye forth. ‘* Freely ye have received: 
freely give.’”’ Everywhere you are to give that divine 
element of true and pure love which shall destroy 
selfishness, self-indulgence, unnatural pride, gaping 
vanity, all forms of mischief that separate between 
man and man, and that work corruption and death. 

That is the cause, that is the mission of the church. 
The command is, first, ‘‘Go ye out into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature;” or, as It is 
in Matthew, *‘Go ye and teach all nations.”” No man 
in our day can any longer afford, in philosophy, in poli- 
tics, or in political economy, to thiok upon the scale 
of a province, or of a nation. Nationality is not large 
enough. Inthe providence of God the different parts of 
the world are brought so near together, province is 
brought so near to province, nation is bronght 
so near to nation, the whole round globe is so 
ransacked, and by the power of steam and electricity 
brought so near to us, that now we cannot help dis- 
cussing every question from the world’s standpoint. 
That which it is right for us to do must be that 
which is beneficial tothe whole human family. We 
cannot set up a political economy, nor a philosophy, 
nor any form of administration which has not in it the 
marks of universality. Anything else than that te- 
comes properly stigmitized as being marrow, selfish, 
transient, because provineial. We are ebliged to 
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think for the whole, world. But eighteen hundred 
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years have passed away, and the world, as a grea 
material element, has been changing and working 
under the divine providence until we have been brought 
along the paths of physical experience to that which 
Christ commanded eighteen hundred years ago—‘‘ Go 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel.’”” We at 
last are just coming on to that platform so far as that 
intellectually we are obliged to consider, not what is 
good in England, not what is good in America, not 
what is good in the United States, not what is good 
within the limits of civilization, or within the bounds 
of Christendom, but what is good everywhere, through- 
out the earth. The Chinaman is my brother. The 
Japanese are your brethren and your sisters. All the 
inhabitants of Java and Sumatra and Madagascar are 
related to you. The wild Indians of the forest are 
yours, and they are mine; and our errand is to them. 
Therefore for us to sitin our golden corner, and spin 
theoretical webs of beneficence, irrespective of the 
conditions and wants of the globe, is to put ourselves 
out of civilization and out of Christianity at the same 
time. It is to go backward and not forward. You 
are to go to all the world. All the world is yours. 
You belong to the whole world. 

Secondly, the spirit of the Gospel has created an age 
of benevolence and philanthropy at last. It was 
long ago said, by the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” that the 
mission of Christ was one of sympathy, one which 
tended to create an enthusiasm of sympathy between 
man and man. We have lived ayd outlived all the rude 
stages that have intervened since Christ lived; and we 
have at last come into a day when, within the bounds 
of Christendom, the public spirit of the world is one of 
sympathy—twilight sympathy. The full sun has not 
risen yet, but the day is at hand. 

Care for the toilers and for the ignorant of the world 
is a theme that is brought home to every single council 
chamber in Christendom. Governments would be 
despotic if they could be; but they cannot be, for the 
moment any Austrian government, any Prussian gov- 
ernment, any Russian government, any Italian gov- 
ernment, any Spanish government, any Portuguese 
government—any government, really enters upon a 
policy that cheats, degrades, impoverishes the laboring 
classes, there is an indignant exclamation sounding 
throughout all the world. When the King of Naples 
maltreated his subjects with hideous imprisonments 
and cruelties, Gladstone made his voice heard in all 
civilized Ewope; and the prison doors had to be 
thrown open, and the despot became a vagabond and a 
fugitive. 

Even when so poor a people as the breechless Poncas 
are defrauded by our government, rooted up and tossed 
about, you could not rake ashes over the wrong. You 
could not leave it alone or let it lie still. The con- 
science and the love of Christian men and women have 
made the air hot, until at last the government seems 
about to follow the higher and the nobler instinct and 
repair the injustice’ To repair an injustice is grand ; 
but to be able to do it by the Christian sensibility of a 
great community is grander yet. Having made our- 
selves often and often wicked by the violation of our 
treaties of the poor and despoiled Indians, whose faces 
in the day of judgment will be as lightning against 
millions that despise them ; having had an evil record 
as a nation, at last, God be thanked, we are coming to 
the day when we shall have a record of magnanimity, 
of justice and of true Christian sympathy. 

Nowhere can wrong be done to the labering man that 
nations will not feel it and seek to redress it. No- 
where in all the world can great misfortunes happen 
to those that lie outside of the bounds of civilization 
and Christianity that nations will not seek to relieve 
it. Does some great wave sweep up and destroy hun 
dreds and thousands of men in India? Does famine 
stalk through that great and much-abused empire? 
Does war light its flames among the Afghans? Do we 
hear of Russian arms carried tothe Turcomans? There 
is not a Christian that lives who has not the right 
to say, ‘‘ I belong to the human family; and to nothing 
that affects humanity am I indifferent.” No, no; the 
cannon that echoes on the plain of battle will not stop 
its rolling sound until it has given its warning round 
and round the globe. The sorrows which affect any 
part of the world touch the sympathetic heart of every 
other part of the world. 

Ireland could have starved but that America could 
not have so near a neighbor suffer; and we upset our 
prairies upon her head. Oppression in Ireland, wrought 
by a system of government hallowed by a hundred or 
five hundred years, no matter if it be wrought by those 
whom we love and respect, excites the sympathy of the 
human heart for the sufferers. That oppression stands 
on ignorance, it may be; but, nevertheless, the weight 
of it rests on the loins or hands of the men who have 
caused the suffering of this people; and they stand in 
judgment, and are condemned. And when right shall 
have been done, when the laboring man shall have been 
restored to happiness, then—and nowhere else more 
than among us—there will be acclamations and tributes 





of respect and thanksgiving to the men who do it. We 
rejoice with those that rejoice the world around, and 
we weep with those that weep the world around. 

I would like to have seen, in the palmy days of Rome, 
any thought or care, outside of Roman imperial great- 
ness, for the human family. Such things are not like- 
ly to spring up where bear-bating and bull-fighting and 
gladiatorial shows are the theatrical amusements of 
the people; and the world has taken a vast step from the 
days of Roman inhumanity to the days of modern and 
Christian humanity. Interlacing kindness between 
nations is growing in every decade. Floods, pesti- 
lences, wars cannot any longer be local. The world 
is open to all mankind. 

Now, what has bronght this to pass? The Gospel; 
the genius of the Gospel. God loves, and man must 
love. ‘*I am your Father, and ye are brethren;” “I 
call you not slaves, but friends ’’"—this is the record of 
the Gospel. This is its very heart and center. And 
the day is coming when the insignia of the nature of 
the church will be its benevolence, its liberality, its 
sweetness, its beauty. Not only is this day coming, 
but it is at the door. To the lowest and poorest na- 
tions, to the semi-civilized nations, to the old nations, 
and to the nations from whose altars we borrowed the 
coals that have made ours glow, we are beholden to 
send the messages that came down from them to us. 
Over the tombs of the slumbering churches of Asia let 
the missionary stand aud kindle again the light that 
has gone out from the torch that was burning there. 
Let missions carry back to the nations that stood first 
in civilization, that were earliest known in history, 
and that were bathed in the first light of Christianity, 
the seeds that they themselves distributed to us. 
Wherever there is a nation, we are bound to interfere 
with it, not by the sword, but by the spirit of true 
beneficence. 

Already the leaven is at work. Already the Spirit is 
acting throughout the world. Already there is scarcely 
a nation that has an alphabet or a literature that has 
not been make to take in the knowledge of Christ, and 
of redemption through Christ. The work has been 
going steadily on. I know what is ordinarily said. 
Men who are not addicted to investigation in this mat- 
ter say, ‘‘It is a hopeless task. You never can carry 
the Gospel to every nation on the earth. You have 
not men and means enough to take care of your own 
people athome. Waste places are crying out for you; 
and itis absurd for you to undertake to carry the 
Gospel to all the world.” 

We d> not undertake to make bread for all the world; 
we merely undertake to carry the leaven to them. At 
centers in all the nations of the earth we kindle the 
new fire and the new life, and then we leave the native 
teachers and disciples to develop the work and carry 
it on among their countrymen. This is being done very 
large’y in almost every nation on the globe. Many are 
almost entirely reclaimed from idolatry. Many have 
entered upon the twilight of civilization. Among the 
older and semi-civilized nations there are many that 
are beginning io feel th» power of returning spring 
upon their winter of heathenism and unbelief. 

‘* Ah, but,” men say, ‘‘it is a great deal better to 
take care of the heathen at home than to send your 
means abroad and neglect the heathen at home.” 
Yes, if that were true; but it happens to be exactly the 
reverse ofthe truth. Charities at home have increased 
just in the ratio in which charities have increased 
abroad. In proportion as you take away from the hu- 
man heart the inspiration of world work; in propor- 
tion as you take away a m:n’s interest in the whole 
nauman family, just in that proportion your sympathy 
and beneficence recede, and occupy themselves within 
certain circles and certain limits ; | ut what we want is 
not th t aristocracy should be in sympathy with aris- 
tocracy, nor that learning and refine nent should be in 
syiwpathy with learning and refinement. Universal- 
ityo brotherhood is what we want. We want to 
kindle that spirit out of which shall come forth light 
to all. Wew-nt a reservoir from which every one 
may draw the needed supply. ‘‘The field is the 
world.” The Gospel is the spirit of benevoience 
for the whole world. We are members of the 
whole world. The whole world belongs to us, and 
we b-long to the whole world. Therefore it is our 
business to preach the Gospel to every creature; and 
the universal spirit which shall lead men to do this 
will come back again with a thousand-fold force. 

I should like to know if you ever thought that mod- 
ern literature was the result of missions. When you 
come to think of such men as Victor Hugo and Dick- 
ens ; when you come to think of the whole school of 
investigators, of philosophers and thinkers that are 
writing to-day, it may lead you tostop and revise some 
ot your opinions; for I affirm that which is true when 
I say that they are the product of the missionary spirit. 
To-day all the literature of the globe is occupying 
itself in the lines of benevolence and personal sym- 
pathy. When did they ever do it before the period of 
missions? Go back to the time before British missions 





were established. Go back to the time (which I can 
remember; for I was then a lad intelligent of such 
things) before American missions were established. 
Look at the literature which was poured out upon 
the world at that time. Here and there were a few 
books like ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘* Hannah 
More’s Tract ;” but the literature of Pope, of Swift, of 
that whole class—how scornful and contemptuous 
were they of the vulgar! and how wholly idolatrous 
were they of stat: and place and majesty! What was 
there in France2 Where was there a story ora his 
tory conceived in the spirit of true humanity? But 
when societies began to send missionaries out into 
the world; when churches and Christians began to be 
luminous with that large spirit which took in ‘he 
whole human family; when ten thousand times ten 
thousand men on both sides of the Atlantic thought 
the unwashed heathen were good enough for them to 
be concerned about, when they were willing to give 
their property, and to send their sons and daughters 
abroad into all the world to take care ofthe vulgar and 
poor and miserable, then there sprang up a large 

eneficeuce, and a consideration of the wants of the 
working man and the poor man, out of which has come 
that literature which is but a twilight of the Gospel— 
the after-iight of the setting sun. 

When, therefore, men say to me, ‘* Why don’t you 
take care of the heathen at home?” Ireply, That is 
the very thing that foreign missions are doing. It is 
the very thing that they have already done. The pub- 
lic sentiment of Christians at home has been irradiated 
by the reflex influence of missions abroad. Hence you 
are not to estimate the value of missions on foreign soil 
by the number of converts which they make, ner by 
the average height to which they have raised humanity 
there, but by the enlargement of the spirit of benevo- 
lence in those who carry on the work. By missions 
you are raising up at home a princely conception of 
the duty of mankiod to mankind. You are drawing 
nearer and nearer to him whose feet were nailed to 
the cross for love’s sake. You are beginning to stretch 
out hands unstained with the pierced hand toward him 
whose hand was pierced. We are beginning to remove 
the scourge, the cross and the thorn, that we may be 
like him who was crowned for our sake, and for the 
love he bore to the human family. 

I know that there is a good deal of writing, even in 
the form of literature, which has the color of such 
literature as the *‘ Borrioboola-Gha” of Dickens; but 
Dickens was himself the child of missions. So are all 
the school that follow him to-day the children of the 
Gospel, although they do not know their Father, and 
are ashamed of their mother. Among the instruments 
that have been greatly blessed of God, there is none 
thut, for prudence, for economy, and for large and 
able management, stands higher than the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. One 
great work which they have done has been that of dis- 
possessing themselves, in some sense as a mother dis- 
possesses herself, of ease and fortune, by giving them- 
selves for others, as she gives herself for her children, 
and growing stronger by the strength of those whom 
they serve, as she grows stronger by the strength of 
all her children. 

At first there was only one missionary society; and 
that was the American Board; but the Presbyterians 
broke off, and established their missions; and each 
branch of the great Presbyterian Church separated it- 
self from this mother organization, and established mis- 
sions; and the Episcopalians, the Lutherans, the vari- 
ous Christian denominations that have entered into 
this glorious work of carrying the Gospel to every 
creature upon the earth, all now have their separate 
organizations. The work is larger than one organiza- 
tion could carry forward; but this organization stands 
venerable, not stricken with years, not palsied in its 
hand, not growing cold of heart, the child of a century. 
If I were called to point out that one development of 
our age which is least noticed, least praised, never 
celebrated by theetongue of eulogium, but which has 
been as a light and a glory to the age in which we live, 
I should point to the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and say, Through that 
more light, directly from the holy and heavenly city, 
has poured abroad upon the nations of the earth than 
from any other organization, or from all others. It 
has brought the large and catholic spirit of love into 
organic form, and diffused it throughout the nations of 
the earth. Fromit has sprung up anew temper among 
our churches. 

From out of this great movement of missions for 
the whole world have come revivals of religion, a re- 
newed literature, new morality founded upon human- 
ity, and a spirit of right for the lowest and poorest 
that is working revolution, and will work revolution 
to the end—for there must be overturnings and over- 
turnings until he whose right it is shall come and 
reign. 

It has sent into the field hundreds and thousands of 
laborers. It is every year enlarging its work. Its 
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name is held in honor by every civilized nation on the 
globe. Men who work at geography tell us that the 
best geographers have been our missionaries. Writers 
on the subjects of ethnology and biology tell us that 
our missionaries have supplied the annals of the na- 
tious, and sent back scientific knowledge that is be- 
yond price. Science itself has gathered its treasures 
from the hands of our missionaries. The headquarters 
of missions have been the headquarters of whatever 
was humane and civilizing throughout the earth. To 
say that there have been some who were weak and 
some who stumbled and fell by the way in so long a 
period and among so large a multitude is only to say 
that men have been employed as instruments by falli- 
ble men. 

I think you can find no other organization that has 
brought to bear so large a spirit of divine love, and 
kindled so wide a feel‘ng of responding sympathy and 
benevolence among men, as that which has gone out 
from the parent society. It is not the rival of the 
other societies, any more than a father is the rival of 
his own son. It now stands venerable in years, and 
yet is outstripped by none of its children. It has been 
a constant joy to me that from year to year this church 
has been one of its affluents; and as the Amazon does 
not disdain any side-stream which rolls its treasure 
into the bosom of that ocean river, so every single 
church, every side-stream, is rot disdained that rolls 
its golden sands into this great movement which is 
the river of God that is fertilizing the whole globe. 

I commend it to your admiration. I commend it to 
your love. I commend it, I will not say to your char- 
ity, but to the right hand of your beneficence. And 
every one of you, since you may not yourself go forth, 
and since you may not consecrate son or daughter who 
shall shine as the stars in the firmament for having 
turned many to righteousness, thank God that by the 
power of your property you are able to send out from 
schools and colleges those who, in your behalf, and in 
the behalf of your God and my God, shall preach the 
Gospel to every creature round and round the globe. 

When you rise in the light that is to come, it may be 
that in the early day of heaven you will look back with 
regret upon this or that exertion of your force upon 
sarth ; but no man will ever, in that day when he sees 
Christ face to face, be sorry that he has thought of his 
little ones, that he has prayed for his little ones, that 
he has labored and contributed for his little ones, upon 
earth. 








Religions Hetvs, 


Church Attendance.—A simultaneous count of Sabbath 
congregations in our cities is revealing a sad state of 
things. Some months since Cincinnati was stirred up by 
the published results of such a count, and now Chicago is 
having a like experience. These figures reveal a great 
change since the days when everybody went to church. 
But the impression of these figures is an exaggerated one. 
The impression is that the number found at church on any 
particular day represent the church-goers, while the 
number absent represent the non-church-goers. It would 
seem as if the great mass of the people had abandoned the 
vhureb. But this makes no allowance for the absence of 
church-going people. Let any pastor take the number of 
the persons whom he considers attendants at his church, 
and compare this with the number of those same persons 
actually present at any one service, and he has a rare peo- 
ple if more than one-half are found. Again: let the cen- 
sus of any church-going community be taken, and the 
number who report themselves as church attendants will 
vas‘ly exceed the number found at church by any simulta- 
neous count. This may indicate a great deal of irregular- 
ity in church attendance, but it shows also that entire 
neglect of the church is by no means as great as pub- 
lished figures would indicate. In acertain congregation 
the minister’s written list of families showed over 
eight hundred persons who counted that their church 
home. The actual attendance was less than six hundred, 
and one third of these were strangers or persons not iden- 
tified with the congregation. Any pastor who keeps a 
list of his congregation will find a somewhat similar 
state of things. The number found at church on any 
particular Sabbath may be at least doubled to give 
the church-going population. It is sad that people are 
so easily detained from church, but it is not as sad as if 
the great mass ef the people had abandoned the church, 
as these published figures seem to indicate. There has 
doubtless been a decline in church-going since the olden 
times. Then thousands went to church simply because 
everybody else did. These are no loss except in the census 
returns. The general upheaval of things also is largely 
responsible for what change has occurred. The people in 
the country are going to the city: the people m the East 
are going West; and everybody everywhere is going 
somewhere else. Old church associations are broken up, 
and new ones are not always formed, The old country 
church was a dear old spot—a place of precious memories 
and kindly greeting. In thecity they are among strangers. 
They go and come unnoticed and unknown. ‘It does not 


seem like home a bit,’ they say, and they cease to go. 
They bave no deliberate intention to abandon the church, 
but unconsciously, and often sadly, they drop out of the 





habit of church-going. The outlook is not as ‘bad as it 
seems. The church neglect is not as great as figures would 
indicate by at least one-half. Then again, of those who 
neglect church, a large proportion have come to that con- 
dition through shifting circumstances and not by deliber- 
ate intention. It is a large part of the mission of each 
church to follow its departing members with kindly inter- 
est and influence, and to meet those coming within its 
bounds with a cordial welcome, and seek to renew the 
sacred ties which have been severed by the change. 


A Working Parish.—The revival of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, is the greatest achievement of the Amer- 
ican ritualists. As the story is told by ‘“‘The Boston 
Herald,” Father Grafton began bis work in 1871 with no 
brilliant prospects. The parish had, for various reasons, 
become much run down. Its actual communicants num- 
bered hardly more than 200 persons. Father Grafton had 
three assistant clergy and the Rev. J. W. Hill,the pre 
centor. Mr. Hill is still with him, and his present assist- 
ants are the Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, the Rev. Edward 
Osborne, and the Rev. William E. Gardner. They estab- 
lished themselves in a house in Stamford Street, placed at 
their disposal by Dr Shattuck, the senior warden at the 
Advent, and have lived there in community ever since. 
Lay brothers attend to the duties of the household; each 
priest has his own room; the ample library on the second 
floor, stocked with one of the most valuable theological 
collections to be found in the United States, is their com- 
mon parlor; behind the library is the private chapel, and 
below are the reception room and refectory, arranged as 
such rooms are where community rules are observed. No 
mouey is needlessly spent on furnishings. It is evident at 
a glance that these men have something to live for besides 
the enjoyable things of this world, and, if one should look 
at the week’s bulletin in the hall, he would see that not an 
hour in any day of the week was one of the clergy unem- 
ployed. There are no wives, no children, no servants, no 
worldly distractions of any sort. The clergy wear cassocks 
both indoors and out. Itis the habit of the brotherhood. 
It need not be a surprise to any one to find that, under 
such auspices, the Advent parish has picked up from 200 to 
850 communicants in eight years, or that its agencies for 
helping people in their souls and bodies have multiplied in 
every direction. The whole parish is one vast hive of 
spiritual industry. The Bowdoin Street meeting-house long 
since became too small for what was going on in it, and a 
new church became a necessity. The ground for this 
building on Brimmer Street was broken on the festival of 
St. Benedict, March 21, 1879. The chancel end of the new 
church was completed shortly after, and the house is now 
going up as rapidly as bricks and mortar can be put to- 
gether, going up, too, from the savings of the whole par- 
ish, and soon to be completed without a dollar of debt. 


The Funeral of the Rev. Dr. Washburn, which took place 
at_Calvary Church on Saturday, Feb. 5th, was largely at- 
tended, especially by clergymen. The burial service was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Hall, of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Washburn’s former roommate and life-long friend. 
The late rector of Calvary Church, who was a descend 
ant of John Washburn, the secretary of the ** Plymouth 
Company,’’ which colonized Massachusetts, was born in 
Boston in 1519, graduated at Harvard in 1838, studied the 
ology at Andover and New Haven, graduating in 1542, 
took orders in the Episcopal Church in 1844, and success- 
ively became rector of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, 
St. John’s Church, Hartford, St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, and Calvary Church, New York, of which he had 
been rector since April, 1865. Dr. Washburn visited Europe 
in 1851 and again in 1871,in the latter year as delegate of the 
American branch of the Evangelical Alliance. He was an 
intimate friend of Dean Stanley, and was in some respects 
to the Broad Church party in this country what the latter 
was to that of the Church of England. On the occasion 
of Dean Stanley’s visit to this country last year he ac- 
cepted the bospitalities of Dr. Washburn, preaching his 
first sermon in his church. Though a frequent contributor 
to periodicals and reviews, the only work he had given to 
the public was a volume published by T. Whittaker, en- 
titled *‘ The Social Law of God.’’ This book, whichis a 
series of sermons on the Ten Commandments, is now in 
the sixth edition, and has had a large circulation both in 
this country and in England. Of the many important 
papers and addresses published by Mr. Whittaker, one on 
‘*The Relation of the Episcopal Church to other Christian 
Bodies”’ is especially worth reading. It was Dr. Wash- 
burn’s great desire, had life and strength been given him, 
to bring out two volumes of lectures and a work on 
“Church Polity,” which latter would undoubtedly have 
been the work of hislife. It ought to be added that Dr. 
Washburn was an intimate friend of Dr. Bushnell, and 
though less original, was far more learned and scholarly. 
Take him all in all, while in every way unassuming, he 
was one of the most full and rounded men in the Episcopal 
Church. 





Dr. Chambré and the Massachusetts Universalists.—The 
accession to the Episcopal Church of the Rev. Dr. Cham- 
bré has produced!quite a commotion among the Universal- 
ists, to whose denomination he formerly belonged. An 
article in the Boston ‘‘ Sunday Herald ”’ about the time of 
his ordination added fuel to this fire. This article, which 
is understood to have been from the pen of an Episcopal 
clergyman living inthat city, went into some Universalist 
statistics, with the intent of showing that the Universalist 
denomination was losing strength, and that more deser- 
tions in the same direction were likely to follow. This 
article, whether judicious or not, bad-the effect of rousing 
the Universalist lion of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Miner, who 











came out promptly in the ‘‘ Traveller” with a reply, in 
which he threw some pretty big stones at Dr. Chambré, 
saying in effect that the Universalists were glad to get rid 
of him. Considering Dr. Chambré’s public record, this is 
rather an amusing way of putting it. Dr. Chambré was 
wisely held his tongue through it all, and refused to be 
drawn into any controversy. ‘lot since Dr. Huntington’s 
withdrawal from the Unitarians, twenty years ago bas a 
similar step excited so much attention in New England. 


The Brahma Somaj, or Theistic Church of India, has 
now one hundred and thirty churches scattered through- 
out the country, with numbers ranging from three or four 
toas many hundred. The schism of 1878 somewhat de- 
pressed the activity of this body ; but there are evidences 
of a new energy and spirit during the last year. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


The Rev. Dr. Benjamin C, Taylor, long the pastor of the 
Bergen Church, Jersey City Heights, died February 2d, at 
the age of eighty. 

An English Lutheran Church bas been organized in 
Brooklyn, to be connected with the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 

—Calvary Presbyterian, Buffalo, deeded by the late Georze 
Palmer to the congregation on the stipulation that $1,000 
should be laid aside each year until a permanent fund of 
$15,000 should be secured, the interest of which could be used 
in keeping the building in repair, has been redeemed from 
debt tbrcugh the energy of Miss Charlotte Mulligan. When 
the congregation had given up all hope of ever raising the 
$15,000, she began her work in December last, and kept 
steadily at it till one night last week, when she received the 
last dollar essential to the freedom and independence of the 
church. Calvary is out of debt, and with this permanent fund 
to its credit it isin excellent financial condition. The co: 
tributions received by Miss Mulligan ranged from $1 to 
$5,000. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Baptist Church in Cambridge, Mase 
stroyed by fire February 3d. Loss, $105,000. 

—Mr. Charles L. Noyes, of the last class at Andover, is 
called to the Congregational Church at Bedford, Masa. 

~Mr. D. H. Colcord, of Andover Seminary, bas received a 
call to the Union Evangelical Church at Three Rivers, Mase. 
He is also called to Bedford, N. H. 

Owing to a revival in the Congregational Church of Hyde 
Park, Mass., the pastor, the Rey. P. B. Davis, has been led to 
decline the New England secretaryship of the American 
Tract Society, to which he had been elected. 

—The United Congregational Church at Newport, R. I. 
issues a manual for 1881. The house of worship has been re 
paired, the interior painted and stained windows inserted 
under direction of Mr. John LaFarge. The benevolent and 
missionary collections have increased. Forty-two have been 
added to the church during the year 

—The Rev. Albert W. Move was installed as pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Farmingion, Me., February 2d, 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, who was ordained twenty years be- 
fore in the same church, preaching the sermon, the Rev. R. 
B. Howard, of the “ Advance,” a former pastor of the 
church, making the installing prayer,and the Rev. Mr. Tinker, 
of Lewiston, Me., a classmate of the pastor elect, giving the 
right band of fellowship 

THE WEST 

-Bishop Elder, coadjutor of Archbishop Purcell, Cincin- 
nati, has prohibited round dancing among the members of 
his diocese. 

~The Key. T. C. Northcott resigus the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational Church in Faribault, Minn., and will close 
his labors April Ist. 

The Rey. D. Burt, nominated for reappointment as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Minnesota, has been 
rejected by the Senate. 

—Mr. J. B. Richardson, #recent graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary,was installed over the First Congregational 
Church at Hiawatha, Kansas, December 30, 1880. 

—The Rev. H. M. Bacon, D.D., accepts a call to the Centra 
Congregational Church, a new organization at Toledo, which 
starts with ninety members. It occuples for the present the 
Unitarian church building, in a part of the city not over- 
erowded with churches. 

~The Rev. W.8. Crow, who for three years past has been 
preaching to the Congregational Church in Traverse City 
Mic b., and about whose unorderly ordination there was con 
siderable controversy, bas accepted the pastorate of the 
Church of the Redeewer, Universalist, Chicago. 


THE SOUTH. 

~The Congregational Church at Daytona, Florida, received 
fourteen members, eight on confession, at last month's com 
munion service, thus just doubling their number. 

—The day of prayer for colleges was observed at Fisk 
University. Itwas ascertained that fifty-four percent. of 
the normal students, eighty per cent. of the college students 
and ninety-five and one-fourth per cent. of the college 
students are Christians. There are 3ixteen studentsin thaolo - 
gy this year. 
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FOREIGN. 

—A Committee of Assembly of the Free Church recently 
adopted a minute declaring that the termination of the ex- 
isting conuection between Church and State in Scotland, 
with due regard to life interests, and leaving the church now 
established to carry on its important work by the Christian 
zeal of its members, would remove a great obstacle to the 
religious well-being of the country, and to the prospect of a 
harmonious and flourishing Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

—T ie Bishop of Carlisle has addressed a letter to his clergy 
in which he comm 2nts on tha imprisonment of the contuma- 
cioui ritualist clergymea, and says he is disposed to think 
that alm st any amount of grievance to parishioners is a less 
evilthai the rem2dy which the law seems to supply. The 
troubles in the Church did not, however, begin with the 
passing of the Public Worship Regulation act, and they 
would not e1d with its repeal. Tae Bishop warns rebellious 
clergym 2n that they are only playing into the hands of the 
Liberation Society, and he implores them to “submit to 
those placed over them in tbe Lord,” even though it be un- 

der protest end witk a dete: mination to seek some alteration 

in the law. 
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Science and Art. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 

The American Water Color Society recently opened 
its fourteenth annual exhibition at the Academy of 
Design, Tweoty-third Street. It closes on the 23d 
of February. More than 700 pictures are presented, 
literally overrunning the walls from floor to ceiling 
of all the apartments, except the great South. Tak- 
ing into account more than 500 contributions re- 
turned by the jury of admission, we reach a proxi- 
mate impression of the present thrift and activity of 
tbis young association. From the catalogue, itself an 
exquisite production of typographical skill and art 
illustration, we learn that more than 250 contributors 
are represented, for the most part resident in New 
York and neighboring cities, while the number of 
European works is hardly sufficient to determine 
the relative growth and excellence of our own work. 

To those who recall the timid, constrained, yet very 
earnest work of the earlier exhibitions, the present 
occasion is full of delight. Indeed, the dominant Key- 
note of success, the financial, sounded briskly on 
“buyer’s night,” when more than $15,000 worth of 
pictures found purchasers. 

Nothing could be more enjoyable or restful than a 
study of these teeming walls. There is first the 
spiritual delicacy and tenderness of water color it- 
self, never sating or cloying the overstrained percep- 
tions; then the rapid certainty of execution exacted 
from the master brings an unwonted freshness and 
spontaneity, much like improvisation, when a certain 
fitful and flitting range of fancy and imagination 
reaches us which eludes the plodding process of 
oils. Let no lover of the beautiful blunder into an im- 
pression that water colors are an inferior range ot 
production a pastime or eccentricity for which the 
artist must ask indulgence. 

Next to Nature, water colors are the best text-books 
for art study, and in certain wide ranges of subjects 
they are incomparably better than oils; as iu flowers, 
architecture, genre, especially landscape and atmo- 
spheric effects, and indeed in all representation where 
rapidity of execution is possible. 

Many recognized favorites are represented im work 
that thoroughly gauges their power. The officers have 
generally taken the laboring oar, and have sent their 
most careful productions. Mr. Thomas Wood, Presi- 
dent, in Nos. 103, 108 and 315, treats every-day sub 
jects in a manner so simple and direct, and with such 
animme | ate sympathy, that we are reminded of Millet. 
‘“The D ubtful Coin,” where the old fruit vender 
scrutinizes her coin and customer by lamp-lighit, the 
old-time house-mother sipping her ‘‘cup which 
cheers,” and the thoughtful, well-poised blacksmith, 
dignifying the toil he idealizes—each is delightfully 
characterized, while color and drawing, possibly a lit- 
tle constrained and precise, are intelligent and agreea- 
ble. The tea-drinker certainly suggests the availa- 
bility of water color for larger and more important 
figure work and even portraiture. Mr. Henry Farrer, 
Secretary, contributes more largely, all careful, in- 
structive work. ‘‘ Twilight,’ 202, is one of the 
strongest pictures in the collection: a bleak ocean- 
side cottage of the meanest sort, clinging hard to the 
rocks, late afternoon, and a bleak compelling gale 
tipping over the single mast in sight, and wrenching 
sorely the single tree. In other marine and harbur 
studies we fiud admirable qualities. The Treasurer, 
Mr. George Smillie, is splendidly represented, and 
with the otber Smillie, Thomas Moran, Shurtleff, 
Hevry P. Smith, easily takes a foremost place in 
landscape. No. 28, ‘*Near Portland, Maine,” shows 
how large a view may lie on a small surface. A hill- 
side steeply sloping to the left, with a clump of wind- 
dwarfed trees, and boys idly lounging ou the grass, 
is our foreground, and for a distance an exquisite 
glimpse of far-off harbor piers, shipping, with creep- 
ing hills behind, and over all a sky so breezy and full 
of brisk clouds that one takes deeper breath before it; 
and all done intelligently, decisively, modestly, truth- 
fully. Samuel Colman is especially noticeable for his 
37, ‘*‘ The Tower of St. Mark’s.” Nothing nobler ever 
came from his hand. Although the theme is trite, it 
never has been more lovingly exemplified. Shades 
and lights are beautifully balanced, getting firmness, 
relief and brilliancy without sacrificing the subtler 
charms of atmosphere and Venetian dreaminess. His 
handling seems broader and freer than of old, yet 
losing nothing in precision. Mr. Bellows gives an- 
other hill-sfde, 152, in charming contrast. His two 
lounging boys are keeping holiday kite-flying, and on 
their backs, following up the hidden kite with their 
eyes. There is poetic handling of a glimpse of pond 
with trees on the further bank. and a few cattle browse 
on the brow of the hill, which is the horizon line. As 
with most of these best painters, their work in water 
calor is better and more lovable than in the old conven- 
tional oil color. It is remarkable how color-fute or 


mannerisms in oil do not reappear in this collection. 
Even Van Elten loses his metallic method, and in 332 
will hardly be recognized by his intimate friends. 
Thomas Moran, in 23, ‘*‘ Montauk Point,” gives possi- 
bly the most satisfactory landscape in the collection. 
There is perfect composure and deliberation in com- 
position and execution. No hill surface could be 
more truthfully modeled. The reedy stream and cattle 
foreground are very freely given, the sky is thoroughly 
oceanward and full of largest suggestion and sweep of 
winds, and the little line of ocean in the distance well 
explains itself; yet there is absolute freedom and 
breadth of touch, almost the sketchy force of an im- 
petuous study struck offata beat. Here it is timely 
to make mention of certain efforts at boldness and 
largeness of style that have strangely found room. No 
man can explain or understand Mr. Currier’s 241 or 
119, or any other of his many numbers. They come 
from Munich, and we suppose therefore have place. 
But they may hang upside down, or endwise, without 
injury or improvement. We mention these “ things ” 
in order to utilize them negatively as what all sane, 
intelligent art will keepclear of. Mr. Henry P. Smith’s 
** Mid Ocean,” 23, is full of solitude and the dreadful 
immensity of its watery horizon masterly and poetic. 
In figure subjects there is unlooked for achievement. 
W. Satterlee, T. Hovenden, Kappes, De Thulstrop, 
Blam, Bolton Jones, and many others will repay de- 
liberate study. 

In architecture we can only note the commanding 
work of Hughson Hawley, in his ‘* Trinity Church 
Chancel” and his very impressive ‘‘Rouen.” Todeed,this 
notice, for pressure of space, must pass over exquisite 
work everywhere, and it will have little value or import 
only so far as it may induce over-busy people not to 
let this exhibition slip by unvisited and unstudied. 








Books and Authors. 


MR. JOHN B. GOUGH’S LAST BOOK. 

Mr. Gough is the best story-teller we have ever met, 
and we are inclined to believe that he is the best story- 
teller that ever lived. This is not merely because he is 
an inimitable mimic ; nor because he has eyes that never 
apparently miss seeing anything worth seeing; nor 
because he has a memory that never forgets anything 
worth telling; nor because he has the rare skill of dis- 
crimination, so that he never wearies his auditors with 
dry and unimportant details; nor yet because he is 
free from that spice of egotism which is the common 
vice of most story-tellers who make themselves the 
center of their stories; nor, finally, because he is still] 
a boy, at the age of sixty or thereabouts, with as much 
of animal spirits, as quick vivacity of emotions, and 
as responsive a heart as is ever found beating in a boy 
of six. The reason lies deeper in his nature than any 
of these causes, orall combined. Heis a man of won- 
derful genius of sympathy. With not a little of the 
old Puritan conscience in him—which, for example, 
forbids bim from using the horse cars on Sunday, 
which to many would seem a kind of narrowness—his 
sympathies are as broad as humanity itself. There is 
not a life so low, a nature so besotted, a character so 
out of tone with the general harmonies of life, that it 
does not find somewhere in his great heart a chord 
that sounds responsive to its experiences. He pos- 
sesses a peculiar capacity to pass with instantaneous 
transition from the gravest and most pathetic experi 
ences to’ the most humorous and the most joyous. He 
enters into every life, and apparently with equal facili- 
ty. More than any man we ever knew or heard of, he 
knows how to rejoice with them that do rejoice and 
weep with them that weep. His instant adoption, in 
rapid succession, of the pronunciation of Irishman, 
Dutchman, ani Frenchman, duke and costermonger, 
Yankee and negro, is not due to his patient study of 
dialects, but to his quick sympathies, which for the 
moment transform him into the man whom he repre- 
sents. He takes on the character, not as an actor puts 
on his part, but as a child assumes in quick succession 
whatever is necessary to bis childish sport. He is not 
an artistic story-teller, but a natural one—unless, in- 
deed, we may regard nature as the highest art. We 
once heard him outline in a social gathering a new 
lecture which he thought might be given with good 
effect, to be entitled ‘‘ That Reminds Me.” It was to 
consist of a stecession of stories, each one suggesting 
the next by that law of association and suggestion which 
we have all often noticed in social conversation, by 
which one thing leads on to something entirely differ- 
ent, no one at the time knows how. His last book— 


1 Sunlight and Shadow; or, Gleanings from my Life Work. 
Comprising pesonal experienc sani opinions, aneadotes. in- 
cidents and reminiscences gatocred from tbiris-seven years’ 
experience on the platform and among toe people at home 
and abroad. By John B.Gough. With full-page engravings 
and steel plate of theauthor. (A D. Worthington & Oo.) Sold 





br subscription only, 





‘* Sunshine and Shadow ’"—might have grown out of 
this conception. It is a collection of memorabilia—an- 
ecdotes, experiences, incidents—gathered out of a long 
and varied life. Itis not so much a panorama as a 
magic lantern exhibition, in which one slide gives not 
the faintest hint of what slide is to follow. Inci- 
dentally, though hardly indirectly, the book intro- 
duces the reader to a great number of great men; 
probably no man living has been brought into such 
close contact with so many of the foremost philan- 
thropists of the age in both this country and Great 
Britain. We can best give the reader an idea of 
the book and stimulate his desire to get it and read 
it for himself, by giving him a few tastes from tts 

pages. 

Here is a little incident which illustrates the sym 
pathy of Mr. Gough and his way of studying char- 
acter: 

Once near Hounsditch I saw some poor, pincbed little crea 
tures playing in the gutter, J said to one, *‘ Do you want an 
orange?” The child looked up, half timid, half scared, and 
said nothing. I stepped up to tbe stand and took an orange. 
and offered it tothe child; it was at once taken; and then 
they flocked arvund me, and I must bave given twenty or 
thirty oranges away, when I saw a group of costers jookiog 
on. AsI teft the crowd, the men gave a hurrah, and said, 
* That’s a gentieman;”’ whereas if | bad « ffered them a tract 
I migbt have bad some chaffiog. But the city missionaries, 
of whom I sball speak in another chapter, are doing great 
good among them. 

These costermongers have some queer ideas of reli 
gion ; but some of their questions are not easily an- 
swered. For instance, said one: ‘‘ I’ve heerd of this 
‘ere creation you speaks about. In coorse God AIl- 
mighty made the world, but the brickliyers made the 
‘ouses; that’s my opinion. I heerd a little about the 
Saviour; they seem to say he vos a goodish sort of 
man; but if he says that a cove is to forgive a feller as 
‘its ‘im, I should suppose that he knows nothing about 
ad 

Another, a co‘ter girl, said: ‘‘It seems to me von- 
derfal that this ‘ere vorid vos made in six days. I 
should have thought that London vould have took up 
double that time. If ve cheats, ve shan’t go to ‘even: 
but it’s werry ‘ard on us, ’cos customers vants happles 
for less than they cost us, so ve’re forced to shove in 
bad uns with the good uns; and if we’ve to be shut 
out of ’even for tat, it’s werry ‘ard, isn’t it, sir?” 

Here is another incident that makes one realize that 
when the day of judgment arrives some one else be- 
sides the costermongers will be called to account for 
the evil lives into which they have fallen: 

“Jem!” ‘“*Veli?” ‘*Come here.” “A!l righr.” ‘I want 
you to give this geotleman some information.” ‘“ All right 
ye are agaio,¢ir."” “ What makes boys tnieves *’ * Veil, sir, 
bs cause they von't let a boy get an ’onest living.” *‘ How's 
tba ?” “ Veil, I'll tell yer. Suppose my father. be says, ‘Jem, 
you go out and ‘oller them inguns; you bring me back eo 
much money or enough inguns to make your accounts square 
or I'll vatlov ye:’ and boys don't like valloping, it ’ur's. So 
i goes hout and ‘ollers the inguns. I geistired. I’ve been at 
it ali day, and don't seli none. I seesu voman a-standing at 
her gate. I think she’s a fly, so I says, ‘Please, ma'am do you 
want to buy any inguns of a poor hoy?’ ‘How a’ye sel! ‘em?’ 
she says. ‘ Threepence ha’penpy a bunch, ma’am.’ ‘I'l! give 
ye threepence.’ ‘Couldn’t let ye ‘ave ’em for threepence.’ 
‘Tnen I don’t vant ’em.’ Now, vot vould a ha’penny be to 
her? Nothing; butit’sa good deal tome: £01 goes one- 
‘ollering. Another voman, she says, ‘'Owdo ye sell bing- 
uns?’ *Threepenceta’penny a bunch, ma’am.” ‘I'll give ye 
‘hreepence ha’penny if you throw a couple of inguus in.’ 
Vell, t’aven't sold any. I’m tired, and I thinks perhaps I’!I 
make it up off somebody else; so I lets ‘er ‘ave ’em, and I’m 
ha’penny short. And soit goes on; everybody thinking I’m 
making a fe rtin selling inguns, and everybody beating on 
yer down. Sol goes home short, aud my father valiops me, 
and sends me to b d without nothing to eat, and ve precious 
soon finds out it’s easier to prig than it is to get an ‘onest 
living ven every body's beating on yer down.” 

We wish that our space, and justice to the publish 
ers, would allow us to print the whole of the chapter 
on the City Missionaries, a chapter as applicable to 
the streets of New York or Chicago as to those of 
London. Mr. Gough has no sympathy with the fiction 
which represents them as Stigginses or Chadbands. 
He tells the story of one pickpocket who, finding that 
he had stolen from a city missionary, brought the pinn- 
der back with the remark, ‘I will never rob a parson 
for God’s sake.” Some religion there is in the lowest 
of them. The following testimonial from a city mis- 
sionary’s parishioner is worth a volume of dry statis- 
tics of the number of visits made and tracts distrib- 
uted: 

A youthful thief said of the mission work: ‘‘ This ‘ere has 
done me a deal of barm. I'l) tell you why. Me and my pals- 
some of my pals here—get our living how we can; ‘cause wny’ 
we've got no charscters, and nobody won’t employ us. Ve 
ean’t starve, don’t you krow, and vot’s acove todo? Well, 
they’re always preaching about God seeing you, and the like 
of that. It makes a cove afeard; it takes all the pluck out of 
me, | know. I never thieve now, unless I’m forced to do It 
from bunger. If I go arter a handkercrief, when the pinch 
comes, | begin to think about God Almighty: for, as they say, 
you koow, fear makes cowards of us all.” 

We must bring this notice to a close, and we eannot 
do so better than by one of many quite as good illus: 
trations of Mr. Gough’s experience from bores: 





Many years ego, during my residence in Roxbury, and be 
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fore my wife had learned to refuse me to any and all who 
might call while I was resting for my evening’s work, two 
ladies called, and wished very much to see me 

My wifesaid, * Mr. Gough is resting.” 

‘We will keep him but aminute, Wecame from outof 
town, and very much wish to see him.” 

So 1 was called, and came into the room half asleep, and in 
nota very good humor. There were two large ladies seated on 
the sofa, who looked at me, and then very complacently 
emiled on each otber. 

* Ladies, dia you wish to sce me?”’ 

“Vis; we called on purpose to see you 

‘*Woat did you want ?”’ 

“Oh, we do not wantanything. We live in Hingham, and 
we've beard you lecture,and we was in Roxbury, and we 
found out waere you lived, and we don't want anything, but 
we thought we would like tosee how you looked in the say 
time, for we've never seen you except in the evening ! 

“Is that all?’ 

“Yes, that’s all we wanted.’ 

* Good afternoon, ladies,”’ 

and Iwent back to my room with my rest completely 
broken by the curiosity that desired to see how I looked in 
the day-time. 

Stop! 
Mr. Gongh and Dr. Finney that it cannot be passed by. 


There is one more so characteristic both of 


When Rev. 
from bim a wonderful sermon. 
his wife called on us at the hotel. 

In the course of our conversation | said, ** Mr. 
fear Lam in the seventh chapter of Romans.”’ 

* What?’ 

‘*f fear Lam in the seventh chapter of Romans. 

He instantly said, ** Let us kneel down.” 

When we were on our knees, he said, * Pray.” 

{ told bim I could not. 

* Pray,” h 

‘T cannot.” 

* Pray,”’ again he bade me. 

‘IT cannot pray, and I will nor 

Then be sai?, **O Lord, bave mercy on tbis wiry little un- 
and offered a praser himself 


Mr. Finney was in Aberdeen, Scotiand, I heard 
[Tne next morning he with 


Finney, I 


repeate d 


beHever,” 

The book only needs Mr. Gough’s inimitable voice 
and incommunicable life, and the alternate tear and 
twinkle in his eyes, to be as good as one of his 
lectures, or an hour socially with him by his own fire 
side. ‘The illustrations are fair and the portrait ex- 
cellent. 

The Assyrian By George Smith, 
(London: Samuel Bagster & Sons.) Whatever in the field 
of cuneiform studies came from the pen of the late 
George Smith, of the British Museum, bears the impress 
of a master and is of permanent value. The title of the 
work before us does not convey any adequate idea of its 
interest or importance. While it deals largely with 
dates and facts, it will still be found to be a most service- 
able volume in the hands of studious Bible-class teach- 
ers and clergymen. In dating their d cuments the 
Assyrians stidom used the years of the reigning monarch, 
but they employed instead the names of certain officers 
called limu, and this is the word now universally traps- 
lated ‘‘eponym.” 
rotation, each one holding office fora year and giving 
his name tothat year: ‘‘ the usage of the Assyrians in 
th's respect being similar to that of the archons at 
Athens and the consuls at Rome.’’ With thea name of tbe 
eponym is generally given his title and some brief notices 
of important events which took place during his term of 
office, For instance, in 762 B. C. the eponym was Dabu-bel; 
his title, ‘‘ Governor of Amidi,;’’ one event recorded, *‘ re- 
volt in the city of Assur.” The adoption of this system 
dates probably as early as 2000 B. C. An almost unbroken 
list has been recovered, extending from 911 B,C to 640 
B. C. It is of unspeakable service to the historical student 
thatthe Assyrians thought so much not only cf signa- 
tures and witnesses, but also of dating their documents. 
These ancient records are proving of the greatest service, 
however, to students of the Bible Not every question in 
Jewish history or chronology can be settled by them, but 
it is surprising that the annals and literature of a foreign 
and often hostile nation, extending as they do over fif- 
teen centuries at least, should so uniformly harmonize 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and confirm their statements, 
Nowhere else are the facts and the different theories re- 
specting Biblical chronology set forth with more clearness 
and candor than in Mr. Smith’s compact and convenient 
volume. Oneof the most interesting chapters is that 
(pp. 106-149) in which the author has collected the “ As- 
syrian notices of Palestine and Jewish History.” One 
cannot read these pages without a feeling of sadness that 
fair Palestine, the country which every Christian loves, 
should have been so frequently overrun by great invading 
armies from the East. Great care was taken in the 
preparation of this volume, and the labor which it in- 
volved was simply immense. Mr. Smith searched through 
the entire vast collection in the British Museum, and 
culled out ‘every date and circumstance likely to be cf 
use in these chronological inquiries;” and in the body of 
the book he has quoted more than three bundred Assy- 
rian documents. : 


Canon, 


Kponym 


These officers followed each other in 


Womanhood. By Rev. R. Heber Newton. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The contents of this volume were first given 
as lectures to young women,on successive Sunday evenings, 
in the Anthon Memorial Church, of which the author is rec- 
tor; and we wish that all the young women of this city 
could have heard them. We commend this volume to all 
for careful perusal. The real sphere and power of woman 
are here recognized, and words stimulating and wise call 
for action, It is refreshing to know that such direct and 
useful preaching is heard in the circles that need it. If every 
pastor would preach on the same topies with equal plain- 





ness of speech there would be less frivolity and more true 
womanhood in the world. The author makes the demand 
in no radical or revolutionary way, but * in the vital con- 
versatism which trusts nature utterly, that the doors into 
every sphere where there is work that women can do be 
opened, that all traditional prejudices and conventi nal 
noticns artificially restricting the opportunities for we 

man’s work shall be swept away, and the question of her 


proper employ be lets for natural jaws to settle.”’ Society 





is blamed for holding out before young womanhood an 
ideal of Jife work which simply disguised play: * Na- 
ture’s empowerings are God’s ordinations,”’ It is sad to 
find so few women who are trained worke! [Inability 
is the great hindrance to+multitudes of need; mel 
The author discusses ‘‘a vocation” with wisdom and 
skill, ani then treats of womanas the Lady or Loaf-ward, 
fhe Queen, The Mother, The Modiste, The Angel, closing 
with a chapter on the Education of our Daughters. No 
young woman can read this book without protit. There is 
no purposs to tifle the joyousn re hoo te it 
out a narrow path an icompel the dwarfing of the being 


to walk in it, but the nobler aim to develop to the full all 
that is in womanhood of nobleness and grace and blessing. 
The words of caut‘on and serious advice in the d.fferent 


discussions are all weighty ; the illustrations 





of noble char- 





acterare often thrilling. Among Chri-tmas gifts 





might well be placed, and it would doubt! 


aside and 


when all the others were cast 





a woman would be grateful if these 

icy 7 onth « 
given her in youth; 
them tbrough these pages to his dan 


many a parent will be glad to give 


rhters. 


Studies on the Times of Abraham. By the Rev. He ory 
George Tomkms. (London: Samuel Bagster & Sons) In 
Mr. Tomkins's ** Abraham” the 


attracted at once by the plates, 


Times of reader will be 
ntaining upward of 
types of 
other objects found on the monuments of 
Assyria and Egypt. 


trating the text. The 


forty heliotype reproeducticns of deities, kings, 
races and 
These are of special service in illus 


author has read widely and has 














been conscientious in giving the sources of his informa 
tion. He bas used his authorities also with tl tiseretion 
characteristic of atrue scholar. Iu his introduction Mr. 
fomkins dwells none too st ly upon the importance cf 
the explorations and ¢xcavations that have in recent 
years been carried on in the East. New worlds of knowl- 
edge are fast being brons to Jight. The titlhs of the 





chapters are as follows’ he Fatherland and Childhood 


of Abraham: Kharran:; The Land of Canaan: The Place of 
Sichem; The Canaanite: The Car 


The Hyksds 


ianite and Egypr 


; Egypt; 
; Back to Canaan; Flam The volume has also 


an appendix and a valuable index. While one will find in 
the margin not only Hebrew, Egyptian hieroglyphics end 
cuneiform characters, the took nevertheless is designed 
for popular use. The important questions connected with 


the life of Abraham are c] 


learly stated, and the essential 
facts grouped about themin sucha way as 


**to give the 
student the means of testing every 


Zz statement for him- 


self” (p. 203). The authorisa firm believer in the truth 
of the Scripture records, some portion of which he has 
attempted, with 
confirm. 


The Worst Boy in Town. By John Habberton. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) No doubt this story was 


remarkable success, to elucidate and 


written with the best of intentions, for the author is well 
known as a persistent advocate of the highest moral 
standards. but he bassigoally failed to enforce the intended 
moral. Indeed, the grain which in charity we assume he 
intended to plant is so ingeniously hidden under such 
bushels of chaff that it reveals itself only to the most 
friendly di-cernment. We 
the book, so far as 1t has a bigh aim, teaches that the 
worst boys have within them the stuff for making the best 
men, and tbat if they are treated sympathetically by their 
parents and guardians, and given plenty 


venture to say, therefore, that 


f scope for occn- 
pation, emusement and congenial society of their own 
kind. they will for the most part keep out of mischief. 
Sound teaching this, but most unhappily the book does 
not teach it. We unhesitatingly assert that at least nine 
tentrs of its readers will lay it down, or rather will put it 
out of the reach of the boys of the household, und. r the 
impression that ir is simply the story of the pranks of a 
youthful reprobate, who richly deserved the reputation 
which he acquired as ** The Worst Boy in Town.” 

William Cullen Bryant. A Bio yraphical Sketch, with Se- 
lections from his Poems and other Writings. By Andrew 
James Symington. (Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Syming 
ton made avery delightful volume out of the life of Lover, 
but he has not met with equal success in dealing with 
Bryant. He has done little but put his material in chro- 
nological order. There is no evidence that he has digested 
the data at his command, he leaves the reader to do the 
work which the biographer generally regards as falling 
to his lot, 
ure of the venerable poet whose character and career are 
so generally familiar, he presents a very good account of 
the events and incidents of his life, and adds greatiy to 
the value of his volume by enriching it with copious se- 
lections from the works of Bryant. 


If, however, he gives no very clear portrait- 


Letters on the Eucharist. By E. O. Phinney, A.M. 
M.D. (Baltimore: D. H. Carroll) There letters were ad- 
dressed to a member of the Church of Rome, formerly a 
preacher in the Metbcdist Episcopal Church. The author 
ie convinced that there is great power of persuasion in the 
Romish doctrine of the sacrament of the Eucbarist, and 
presents the history of the doctrine, the discussion of the 
sixth chapter of John, the patristic, anti-Nicene and pest- 
Nicene views, aud the general arguments against the 
Romith theory with much learning and force. 




















LITERARY NOTES. 
—The third and fourth volumes of Prince Metternich’s 
‘* Memoirs” are in the press, 
—The administration of the librar 
now costs about $20 000 a year. 
—Justin McCarthy is writing a ‘‘ History of the First 
Reform Period” and also a new novel. 
Mr, Richard H, Dana is busy at Paris with his studies 
for his new work on International Law. 
Professor Huxley will furnish the volume on “ Be 
y”’ for the English Men of Letters series, 
—The aggregate sales of **A Fool’s Errand” and *’ Bricks 
without Straw” have reached 210,000 copies. 
~-Mrs. E. D. KE. N. Southworth is the author of forty- 
She would have done better to have 


of Harvard College 





two novels. written 
fewer. 

—We are to have a book on the servant-girl question by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, whose father bas just died at 
Newburyport, Mass, 

—The prophecy of Cervantes, that there would not be a 
single language in which ‘* Don Quixote” could not be 
read, has been ful illed. 

—Tnomas Nelson & Sons, it is said, are to be the pub 
lishers of the new translation uf the New Testament, which 
is promised for the early spring. 

Owen Meredith,” Lord Lytton, has made his maiden 
speech in the British Parliament, but it was not a success, 
though obviously mtenced to be one. 

-Dr. Albertis's new work on ** New Guinea”’ is in two 
volumes, elegan'ly illustrated, and is a fine addition to the 
literature of travel and scientific observation. 

—Macmillan & Co, add to their Golden Treasury Series 
a volume of selections from the essays of Addison, edited 
by J@n Richard Green, and a charming litile book it is 
too. 

—Momninsen, the German scholar, has received the gift 
of something over $25 000, by private subscription, to 
help him in repairing his great losses by the burning of 
his hbrary. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish, by arrange- 
mnent with Longmans & Co., of London, American editions 
of the “* British Quarterly Review” and the “ 
Review,” each at the low price of £4 a year. 


Edinburgh 


-We are glad to see a tendency among our American 
publishers in favor of * laid” instead of ‘* calendered ” pa 
per. The “laid” has a dead surface, the *‘ calendered 
a bighly polished surface, and the latter is far more try- 
ing to the eyes. 

-The Boston booksellers’ stock of L. Clarkson’s “Indian 
Summer” is said to have been completely exnausted by 
the day after Christmas, a kind of *‘ exbaustion 
we presume the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., are will 
ing to suffer or to have suffered ac any time. 

-The newly published life of Lord John Campbell is an 
addition of great value to current biogravhy. It is partly 
autobiographical and partly a selection from correspoad- 
ence. Lord Campbell's life covered a period of eighty- 
two years, and that one of the most eventful periods in 
all Englisb history. 

—Wm. Bagster & Sons, of London, have issued a new 
edition of the Bible for the use of invalids. Its speciality 
is its clear, large type and the various books in separate 
volumes, each convenient and light.’ Another new edition 
furnishes a blank page for every page of text, 80 as to al- 
low annotations in manuscript. 

—The Oxtord University Press have issued and Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, of this city, offer for sale, Louis S*gound’s 
‘* La Sainte Bible,”’ 


which 


a French translation of the Old atid 
New Testaments, which possesses the meriis of being par 
agraphed according to the natural divisions of the subj-ct 
and of printiog the poetical parts in verse. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert will take advantage of the 
present interest in Ladian affairs to publish what is prom 
ised as a very stirring novel, under the title of ** Plowed 
Under,” the story of an Indian chief told by himself. It 
this novel shall take as vigorous bold of topics of timely 
interest as the recent publications of this house, it will find 
a great sale 

Mr. T. Whittaker announces the publication of a little 
book entitled *‘ More than a Prophet,” by the Bishop of 
Cape Paimas, Africa, and also the sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge by Bisbop Littlejohn. 
The book is entitled “Individualism: its Growth and 
Tendencies; with some Suggestions as to the Remedy for 
its Lvils”’ These sermons were well received and brought 
bim the title ef LL.D. 

—Tbe ‘‘ Primer of French Literature,’’ by George Saints- 
bury, recently issued in the Clarendon Press Series, is one 
of the very best manuals of the kind that have been given 
to the public. Mr, Saintsbury is the author of the admir- 
able article on French Literature in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and is a recognized authc rity 
upon tbe subject. The Primer is ciearly and admirably 
arravged, with good sense of proportion in the distribution 
of space between the various epochs and schools, and pre 
sents a very trustworthy and readable account of the de- 
velopment of French titerature. 

— One of the mosi valuable contributions that havu j\,een 
lately made to bivliographical literature is:the new catalogue 
of the Brooklyn Library, prepared by Mr. 58. B. Noyes, 
the librarian of that institution, It comprises a general 
alphabet of (first) authors, (second) titles, (third) subjects 
and (fourth) classes, with an alpbabetical arrangement of 
sub headings under general and complex subjects. Under 
each subject there are valuable cross-references, so that 
one may discover ata glance ali the literature of the li- 
brary upon any given topic. Apart from its value as indi- 
cating the contents of the library, it will be of service to 
any reader of books for the fund of information which it 
contains regarding books and authors. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
ag yoy memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 

Henry Hott & Co., 12 East Twenty-third St., 
New York. 

** Pictures from Ireland." By T. McGrath. A 
collection of descriptive and:.taracter sketches. 
AMERICAN BooK ExcHanGE, Tribune Building, 

New York 

* The Choice of Books."* By C, F. Richardson, 
A delightful little treatise on a delightful sub- 
ject. 

“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid.” 
By E. 5. Creasy. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y 


‘Better than Good.’ (Franklin Square Li 


brary.) By Annie E, Ridley 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St 
(Seaside Library.) 
“The Steam House.” 2 volumes. By Jules 
Verne 
“Johnny Ludlow.’’ 2 volumes. By Mrs. H. 
Wood. 


‘The Dean's Wife.’ By Mrs. C. J. Eiloart. 
The Head Water. By T. W. Robinson 
D, APPLETON & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York, 
* Picturesque Palestine.’ Vols. {.to VI. A 
superbly illustrated serial. 
he Social History of Flatbusk.” 
trude L. Vanderbilt. 
‘History of Greece.” By T. T. Tima- 
yenis, A popular history of Greece by a Greek, 
“ The Vision of Nimrod.’’ By Charles DeKay. 
43. W. Bovroy, New York 
* The Portfolio.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
* Agnosticism.’’ By Noah Porter, D.D. 
** The Person of Christ.” By Philip Schaff, D.D 
D. LotHRop & Co,, Boston. 
“ The Young Folks’ Bible History.” 
lotte M. Yonge 


By Ger- 


2 vols 


By Char 


Joun Winey & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, 

“Arrows of the Chace." By John Ruskin. 
Ruskin’s letters 

INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York 

* London Hlustrated News 

** London Graphic.’ 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

‘Historical Decorations,’ Presbyterian Coun- 
= PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETc. 

“The Asylums of Europe,’ by Dr. G, M 
Beard; Pacific School Journal, The Foreign 
Missionary, Presbyterian Mouthly, The Ameri- 
ean Missionary, American Missionary Annual 
Report, Fifty-fourth Annual Report of New 
York Missionary and Tract Society. 

MAGAZINES. 

American Journal of Philology, American 
Journal of Science, American Church Review, 
The Antiquary, British Quarterly Review. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The Best Botany for Students and Amateurs is 
THE AMERICAN 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 


Including 4 Complete Descriptive Flora. 
By ALPHONSO WOOD, Ph.D. 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 

Attention is also invited to 
WOOD'S PLANT RECORD, for anaivzing and record 
ing specimens as gathered. cts 
WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Complete Field 
Outfit; viz., Press, Trowel, etc. $8.00 
FLORA OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1.00 
DARBY'S SOUTHERN BOTANY. $1.00 
STEELE'S 14 WEEKS’ COURSE IN BOTANY. 
THINKER’S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


$1.25. 


25 cts, 


A, S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St... N. Y. 
34 & 36 Madison St.. Chicago. 


PLATONISM versus CHRISTIANITY : 


The Question of Immortality 
Historically considered, with special reterence to 
the APOSTASY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: to 
which is annexed an Essay on the UNITY OF MAN 

By J. H. PETTIN g 





NGELL, 
A Congregational! Minister. 

A masterly argument from history, with numer- 
ous citations, showing how Plato’s doctrine ot Uni 
versal Immortality gradually supplanted the true 
Scripture doctrine of Life Everlasting through 
Christ only 

Shouid be in the hands of every preacher and re- 
ligious teacher 

Just published. S8vo. 108 pages. Price, 3 cents: 
four for $1.00, by mail, $20 per hundred Address J. 
= BROWN, Publisher, 506 Minor St. Philadelpma, 
a 


READ THIS!!! READ THIS!!! 


Rev.D L. Jones, pastor Congregational Church, 
Limerick, Maine, says of Kent's New Commentary, a 
Manual for Young Men, ‘I have just read it through 
and am ready to say that, in no other book of its size, 
do I find so much living truth set torth in amore 
suggestive manner. It deservesa place in every 
home, and I recommend it espeeially to the young 
people.’ ; 

IraJ. Hill, of Ontario, New York. a young man of 
twenty, says: “ would not seil it for three times 
the price if Lcou'd notgetanother.” Sent, postpaid, 
tor $1. Cc. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenpo t, Iowa 








JUST ITISSUED.—ROPER'S ENGINEER'S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a full ex:lanation of 
the Steam Engine Indicator and its use and advap- 
taves to Engineers and Steam Users. lémo, 675 pages. 











BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, 


AUTHOR OF *“ THE FarR GoD.” 


lémo, Cloth, $1.50. 





The design of the story is to illustrate the 
condition of things in and about Judea at 
the time of the Redeemer's coming, and to 
portray in the hero the character and disposi- 
tion of the Jewish youths who, in the prom 
ised Messiah. looked fora political leader who 
should enable them to fling off the detested 
Roman yoke. . . . Thespirit in which Mr. 
Wallace writes is at once picturesque and e!o 
quent, and yet thorougbly devotional. . . . 
Some of Mr. Wallace’s writing is remarkable 
for its pathetic eloquence. The scenes de- 
scribed in the New Testament are rewritten 
with the power and skill of an accomplished 
master of style. . His intention has sim- 
ply been to frame an Eastern story, the scenes 
laid at the time of and the events depending 
upon the heroic story recorded in the New 
Testament. Atthe same time his attitude is 
that of a Christian believer. Apparently no 
one could be more firmly impressed witb the 
leading tenets of the faith, the divinity of its 
founder, and the efficacy of His sacrifice for 
the saivagion of men. . . . It is written 
not only with considerable power, but with a 
rare and delicate appreciation of the majesty 
of the subject with whieh it presumes to deal- 
—[N. Y. Times. 

It contains nothing to which the most sensi- 
tive willobject. . . Jesus Christ seldom ap- 
pears upon the scene, and when he does no 
words are putin his mouth save those which 
have the warrant of Holy Writ. The book 
deserves notice and will repay perusal, be- 
cause it givesa carefully painted picture of 
buman society, both Hebrew and Koman, at 
the time of our Lord’s advent. It shows ex- 
tensive arc ological research and a high or 
der of imaginative power.—[Phila. North 
American. 


The author has taken special pains to show 
the deep reverence with which be ensbrises 
the name of Christ in his own heart. The 
story is not an ordinary one. Its marked 
originality in method, its imagery, its group- 
ings of characters, all stand out like a beauti- 
ful picture upon the canvas fresh from the 
hand of some master artist. The story will 
not in any sense detract from the worshipful 
reverence of the Son of God.—[Chicago Irter- 
Occan 

A powerfull: -written tale.—[{Observer, N.Y. 

The story is characterized by strong dra- 
matic power, vigorous picturesque descrip- 
tion, and intensity of feeling. Tnat it is 
the work of one who bas thonght deeply 
and has studied closely is manifested on al 
most every page, and the closing scenes of the 
book are as powerful and as vivid intheir way 
as avytbing in recent fiction.—{Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Bosion 

Gen. Wallace bas succeeded in achieving a 

difficult and almost perilous task. His tale is 
marked bs good taste and considerable 
dramatic interest, and is evidently tbe result 
of careful study into the life and manners of 
the first Christian century.—([Christian U pion, 
N. Y. 
Tois is to us truly a wonderful work. Not 
often have we been so frequently and pro- 
foundly thrilled as in the perusal of its pages. 
There is that in the sacred subject which 
would of itself interest andinspire. ... But 
in the work which Mr. Wallace has put forth 
there is, linked with a fidelity to actual occur- 
renc: and a warmth of Christian spirit, a 
striking literary conception, and a simple but 
strong diction, which by themselves alone 
are attractive. —[Standard, Coicago. 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 
ter’Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the priee. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


REV, E. P. ROE, well Known as a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and whose books have become almost as 
familiar as household worvs, commences his new 
story, ** WITHOUT A HOME,” in the Congre- 
gationalist, Feb. 9. Mr. Roe has sat with judges day 
after day in the police courts of New York, and has 
been accumulating his material tor this book for 
several years, and it will undoubtedly be the best from 
his pen thus tar 

We shall also print during the vear twelve articles 
under the head “*Great Questions.’’ on such topics 
as The Creation, Trial by Jury. The Quesiion of Di- 
vorce, Suffrage and the Ballot, The Woman Question 
Among the writers wil! be men of the first rank, such 
as PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, PRESIDENTS PORTER 
and BARTLETT, Dr. MARK HOPKINS, Dr. GEO. M. 
BEARD, JUDGE WILLIAM STRONG. GEN. J. R 
HAWLEY. and HON. DORMAN B. EATON 

Mr. Roe’s Story will continue for nine or ten 
months, and in order to accommodate the thousands 
d: siring the paper it will be sent till the close of the 
serial for $2.00 

Address, 


W. L. GREENE & CU., 








Price, $3.50. E. CLAXTON & CO., Philadelphia. 


No, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Gen. Lew. Wallace’s New Historical Novel. 


DISON TO BLAKE. Vol. 


> 


tours. 


By Gilbert White. 


edition. 12mo, $2. 


Food for the Inv 


and Horatio C. Wood, M.D. 


COMPLETION OF 

The English Poets. 

Selections, with Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduc- 

tion by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. Vol. III. Ap- 

WoRDSWORTH TO DOBELL. 

$1.75; Student’s Edition, each $1.25. 
Edition, $7; Student’s Edition, $5. 


rv. 


Lord Selborne, and New Letters. 


altd, 


The Convalescent, the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty. 


12mo, $1. 


‘WARD'S 


The Church of the Future. 
By Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. 12 


“Tt is a large minded, broadly catholic study of the work to be done by the English 
Church in those changed conditions which modern civilization has created, and which 
cannot be igaored or escaped by a church in earnest.’’—Evening Post. 


By 


‘*A manual of great value to physicians and nurses. 
as every family should have.’’—Southern Crusader. 





Macmillan & Co’s New Publications, 


ENGLISH POETS.’ 


Library Edition, each 


Complete in four volumes, in box, Library 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Essays of Joseph Addison. 

Chosen and Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D. 
From the Saturday Review : 


18mo, $1.25. 


‘**Our English classics might be reprinted, and that in 
form by no means expensive, with a simplicity and elegance which would make them 
gift-books always acceptable and of permanent value. F 
and ‘Mr. Arnold's Selected Poems’ are really more beautiful books in every sense and 
more acceptable gifts than the largest and most copiously illustrated records of summer 


The ‘Golden Treasury’ 


Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. 


With Notes by Frank Buckland, a Chapter on Antiquities by 
Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. 


New and cheaper 


mo, $1. 


J. Milner Fothergill, M.D., 


It is just such a book 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, New York. 





Kor the 


ASSETS......... 


Ne 
Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1880. 49 
Premium Annuities Reee 

Annuities Issued .............00- 


No. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1880, 95,42 
Risks Assumed............ 10, 10f 
105, ) 
Dr. 


To Balance from last account 
** Premiums received 
‘* Interest and Rents 


Dr. 


To Reserve at four per cent... ‘ 
* Ciaims by death not yet due.... 
* Premiums paid in advance. . - 
** Surplus and Contingent Guarante 

Fund 


$11,000, « 
From 
shall be i 


THE PREMIUM KATES CHARGED FOR IN 


ASSETS 


New York, January 20, 188:. 


FREDERICK S, Winston, 
WituiaM Berrts, 
SamvuEt E. Sprovtts, 
Samvuec M. Cornext, 
Lucius Ropinson, 
Witttam Suitu Brown, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Henry A. SmyrHe, 


Henry E 


James C, 





Wittiam E. Dovce, HERMANN 





NOTE.—If the New York Standard 


STATEMENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


Year ending December 31st, 1880. 


Annuity 











Account, 


$91,735,786.02 





: : No. _ Ann. Pay 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1881. 52 $20,141.81 
Premium Annuities........... 45492 .05 
Annuities Terminated..... ¢ ,021.94 
8 | $27,655.80 
Insurance Account. 
AMOUNT. No, A MOUNT. 
$208 867 Policies in force, Jan. 1st,1881, 97,978 $306,002,164 
59 Risks Terminated.... enna Sens 26,459,462 
$332,461,¢ 10 9 $332,461,62 
Revenue Account. Cr. 
By paid Death Claims ne skea $4,324,447 
= Matured Endowments 1,613,741 
: ( Total claims ) 
ail $5,9338,183.97 
Annuities.... 93 
Dividends Dateline iad 995734. 
Surrendered Policies and Ad 
ME cciattes Wit ae oe ‘ r 3,898,777.61 
( Total paid Policy-holders 
913,100,094. 40. ) 
Commissions, (payment of cur 
rent and extinguishment of 
i.) va ‘ 677,255.70 
Contingent Guarantee Acc’t. 949,512-43 
Taxes and Assessments 247,832.69 
i Expenses.... Saaidees , 742,673.71 
Balance to New Account 87,128,241. 3° 
$102,q ,»210.29 $102,906,210.29 
Balance Sheet. Cr. 


$86,642,571 .30 
721,996.04 
26,451.52 

e 
45344, 767.16 


$91,735,786 o2 


the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Divic 
n force at its anniversary in 1881, 


SURANCE 
ON ORDINARY I 


BOARD OF 


GeEorGE S. Cok, 

oun E, Deve in, 
Martin Bares, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Ouiver H. Parmer, 


. Davirs, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 


Ho.pen, 
C, von Posr, | 


By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 


Real Estate Satie : 
United States and other Bonds... 
Loans on Collaterals 
Real Estate.... ... on soa 
“Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 


panies at 
Interest acc 


“a 


Premiums 


for December 


semi-annual ... 


9531524,910.04 


19,016,202 .00 


7:720,9 31.94 
7+474,134-19 





interest..... 
rued 


eens . 1,0 


51,580.91 


est accrued............ sscce 35905,872.87 
Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
J cognse eeeee 834,440.82 
in transit, principally 
eeecess ererece 119,339 


Balances due by Agents..... 


IN THIS COMPANY WERE 


IFE POLICIES, 


TRUSTEES. 


GEORGE 


Freperick H. Co 
Lewis May, 


OLIVER HAkRIMAN, 


Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W, Siru, 


C. RICHARDSON, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WiiuiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp Srark, 


15,977-71 


991,735,756 


of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
lend will be apportioned to each Policy whi 


REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER 


Joun H. SHerwoo 
Georce H. ANpDREws, 
Rogert OLyPHant 
Georce F, Baker, 
Benj. B. Suerma: 
Jos. THompson, 
Dup.ey OLcorr, 
ANSON STAGER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL. 


>SITT, : 














Fes. 9, 1881. 
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FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 


MIGNON ($3.) Opera by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
« This very successtul opera first be- 
came known in Paris, where it slowly but surely 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 
become one of the standards. It is very tull, occu 
pies 405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite 
a library of music of a high order. 


($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed in 
AIDA. the first instance for the ruler of Egvpt,and 
firstgiven in that ancieut kingdom, where also the 
scene of the story is laid. The strange life of old for 
gotten ages comes betore us, andis made vivid by the 
thrilling music of one of the most brilliant of com- 
posers. 


CARMEN ($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. A Spanish 
« Opera, introducing Spanish Gypsies, 
Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador, avd Spanish 
Contraband Traders. We are in contact with the 
bizarre Ways and incidents of the Spanish Peninsula 
and the music is quite in consonance with the pre= 
vailing brightness 


MEFISTOFELE ($2.) By A. BOITO. Mefis- 
* totele is the true fiend, ac 
cording to Goethe, whose poem is ciosely tollowed 
throughou A daring composition, romantic and 
weird, and now widely given, and pronounced a 
success. 


FATINITZA ($2.) By F. VON SUPPE, whose 
* music is most taking, and whoin 
troduces us,in a free and easy and humorous way, 
to Russians and Turks during the war. Very popular, 





Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N.Y. 


TERLING 
UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ONGS. 


It You Want the Best Book at the Lowest Price‘ 
et 


HYMN SERVICE No. 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 

It is so cheap that persons desiring new songs in 
leaflet form can afford to cut songs from it and 
paste them into other books. 

130 Songs Bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 

Only $10 per 100; 15 cents each by Mail. 








If You Want the Largest, the Richest, the Most Use 
tul Collection, one that will last for years and 
grow Brighter as you use it get 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry and Donne, 
239 Songs, strongly bound in Board Covers. Only 
$30 per 100; Single Copy,in Paper Covers, sent 
by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 





Ge These Books may be ordered through 
Booksellers or Music dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 








Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all eases. 





PRINTS PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co. 49 Federal St.. Boston,Mass 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. 
With Musical Institute and Commercial College 
Beautifully situated on Narragansett Bay. 
Board, only $2.75. Instruction unsurpassed 
Spring term opens March 22d. 
For Catalogue (free) address, 
REV. F, D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principat, 
E. Greenwich, R, I. 

















Bt TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high 
proneee provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 

Jandidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have “Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
30 East l4th St. near University P1.. N. Y. 
BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart. 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fali Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re 
ligious and intell ladvant Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 








Iusurance and Financial, 








THE WEEK. 

In last week’s issue we incidentally spoke 
of causes that are liable to detract from 
the credit and the security of railway in- 
vestments. First of these may be named 
the danger of overbuilding; this year nearly 
seventy-five hundred miles of railway have 
been built in the United States. Some of 
this is simply a necessary extension of old 
lines to meet the already existing demand 
for better communication for established 
commercial and agricultural interests, as 
indicated in our reference to the St. Paul 
Company. So far as these extensions are 
promising, they will increase the credit and 
value of the main property, but premature 
extensions of lines into mere deserts or 
barren wildernesses, urged by a company 
for the purpose of possessing the territory 
in advance of another ‘line, without any 
near prospects of pecuniary returns, may 
cripple for years, as it formerly has done, 
corporations adopting such a policy. Then 
too the principle of discounting the growth 
of local traffic in old States by building 
parallel lines closely together (a principle 
which in the States east of the Mississippi 
River has been adopted in notable in- 
stances) tends to weaken for years the 
material and hence the financial standing 
of lines thus antagonized. 
remedy for such competing roads—indeed, 


The fashionable 


the only one to prevent disastrous rivalry 
—is combination ; the two companies thus 
conditioned pool their earnings on a fixed 
basis of percentage, practically consoli- 
dating. 
tariffs, determined by the roads whose in- 


This involves a high schedule of 


terests are mutual, to the detriment and 
great disadvantage of the 
through which they run. 
of combination, necessitated by overbuild 


communities 
It is this system 


ing parallel lines, that is constantly agi- 
tating the people in the older Western and 
Northwestern States, and urging them on 
to legislation injurious to railway interests. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that human nature— 
and especially American human nature— 
should thus strain its resources to the ut 
most, but the possible results of such ex- 
cessive enterprise should be considered by 
the investor in determining his invest- 
ments. The fact that nearly three-quar- 
ters of the mileage of newly-constructed 
roads this year is built west of the Missis- 
sippi indicates need of renewed caution by 
investors in discriminating between the 
bonds and‘securities of these new corpora 
tions, for it is certainly truejof most of this 
new mileage that it will have largely to 
create its local traffic, and the history of 
roads thus built always has been that of 
a struggle for financial existence until they 
have developed a local business. 

The second contingency to be considered 
in discussing the great growth of railroads 
in this country, which may prove detri- 
mental in some cases to a sound financial 
standing, is one that does not directly af- 
fect the bonded debt of a company, but 
which is sure to depreciate the value of the 
share interest; it is the pernicious but very 
prevalent custom of issuing large stock 
dividends, and in that way—as has result- 
ed with a number of large companies dur- 
ing the year past—doubling in amount the 
original issue of stock. The stock of a 
company for its intrinsic value depends 
on the margin of earnings over and above 
the amount needed to meet the fixed 
charges, consisting of expense in running 
If the stock 
of a company is thus increased, simply be- 
cause, in a prosperous year (which is often 
an exceptional one), the company has 
earned more money than enough to pay 
the customary dividend, then, when an ad- 
verse year comes, as it will, and the com- 
pany is unable to earn more than a scant 
dividend on its first legitimate issue of stock, 
it is clear that the old stock must suffer in 
common with the new, with which it is 
identical, the inevitable depreciation that 
will follow. 

This practice is becoming very common 


and interest on obligations. 





of late and for the protection of investment 





holders of stocks is fairly a case for legal 
interdiction. It is usually the offspring of 
a speculative board of managers, done for 
personal and selfish advantage, and is a 
feature of railway administration without 
a redeeming qualification. 

These two points, so briefly discussed, 
are contingent factors against investments 
in railway property, which should subject 
railway securities, but especially stocks, to 
careful discrimination on the part of the 
investor. They are evils which in time 
will find a remedy. 

The markets in Wall Street for all securi- 
ties are feverish. The disposition to real 
ize by holders who purchased at much 
lower figures is a check on the further ad- 
vancement of quotations, most of which 
are ranging unprecedentedly high. We 
shall note with interest the course of the 
markets for the next few months, for they 
will be subjected to strong antagonizing 
influences, which 
violent fluctuations. 


cannot fail to create 
These influences we 
shall refer to hereafter. 





FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 5. 

Government Bonds,.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates 
Ga, 0081. €...... 101% 
fs, ISS]. c. aievigat ma weve 10195 
*} * nes oe Lie 
5s, 1881, c¢. ; bes B 1104, 
43¢8. IAD], r....... ‘ ae Soe 1102, 
i428. 1891, c 112 


4s, 1907, ¢ . ; : 1123, 
6s, currency, 1895 125 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2to 5.... 72 
Ala... cl. C, 4.8 ed) 
Ark, 63, fd. "99 20 
Ark, 68, "99-1900... 20 
Ark,78, L.R.&Ft.S.iss. 1 
Ark. 7s, M.& L. kK j 
Ark.7s,L.R.P.B.&N.0O. 1 
7 1 
1 


% 





Ark. 7s, M. O. & R. R. 
Ark. 7s, A. ©. R. R 
Conn. 6s, 83-4. if 
Ga. 6s, "56. 107 
Ga 7s,n... All 
Ga. 7s, ind lil 
Ga. 78, g. 9 
Mich. 6s, °83 102 
Mich. 7s, 9 1 
Mo. 6s, due °82 or °83...103', Ohio 6s, °86 Hw 
Mo. 68, due °R6 1073, R. I. 6s, « 11s 
Mo. 6s, due ’87. 1084, 8. C. 68,a.M. 23, 69,ntd. 44, 
Mo. 6s, due ’sS . th Tenn. 6s, 0., 41814 
Mo, 6s,due’s9 or 9) 110) (Tenn. 6s n., °92-8-1900.. 47 
Mo., a. or u., due '92...112) (Tenn. 5s ns 47 
Mo Idg., due "4-5 115) Va. 6s. 0 30 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’s86 1074, Va. 68, n., °66 w) 
Mo..H. & St. J., due 87.1074, Va. 6s, n., 67 2) 

‘. Y. 68, g. r., '87 ya. 6 





Dis. Col. r 12 


Foreign Exchange.— _ i) days 3 days 


London prime bankers, 4814, @482 


GLLins, BouDEN & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — Rew YORK 
BUY AND SELL 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

STOCKS, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
SHELDON COLLINS 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN FRANK JENKINS 


J.&W.Seligman&Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKF TELE 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co. 
45 William Nt. 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10 049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries 


48545 @Ado 




















NEW FEATURE, 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurers 

ist, Cheaper insurance at once than apy murua! 
plan, by ? 

2d. Giving the largest amount ot insurance tor the 
premium paid. 
3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 
4th. No increase of cost of insurance, bat 
5th. A fixed sum payable vearly for a fixed sum in 





sured, 





FISK & HATCH 
SANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds, 


And other desirable Investment Securities 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at current 
market prices, and will be pleased to furnish 
information in reference to all matters con 
nected with investments in Government 
Bonds 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banke, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping accounts 
with us we coilect U.S. coupons and regis- 
tered in erest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c.,and credit without charge. 

tr" We give special to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities 

We have issued the Eighth Edition of 
* Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,”’ copies of which can be bad on appli- 
cation. 


atteption 


FIsK & HATCH. 


NOTICEABLE POINTS IN THE 
2lst ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY; NEW YORK, Jan. 
Ist, 1881. 


Assets, $41,108,602: an increase 
of more than Three Million Dollars in 
1880. 


Surplus, $9,228,294 ; an increase of 
One and Three-quarter Millions of 
Dollars in 1880. 


New business, $35,170,805; an in- 
crease of over Eight anda half Mil- 
lion Dollars in 1880. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders and 
their representatives during 1880, 
$4,792,937, 


A liberal surrender value in paid- 
up insurance is provided for in all 
ordinary policies, in case of forfeiture. 


Tontine Savings Fund Policies may 
be terminated at the close of certain 
defined periods, on terms more advan- 
tageous than upon any other plan. 
These policies prove more profitable 
to the policy-holder than any other 
form of insurance. 


Actual examples can be furnished 
at the Society’s office, of persons being 
insured for ten years, and then upon 
terminating their Tontine Policies 
receiving cash in some instances 
equal to the whole of the premiums 
paid; in others, nearly all 


No technicalities nor arduous con- 
ditions in policy contracts. 

Policies incontestable after having 
been in force for three years. All such 
incontestable policies will be paid at 
maturity, without rebate of interest, 
immediately after the receipt at the 
Society's office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, together with 
a valid and satisfactory discharge 
from the parties in interest, and with- 
out requiring any delay, even for 
sixty or ninety days, as has been the 
custom heretofore, and is still usual 
with other companies. 


For particulars, call at the office of 
the Sceiety, 120 Broadway, New 
York, or at any of the agencies. 


F. SKELTON, 
Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban 
ners, Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
ers. All kinds of Canvas and Bunting for Sale 
edding Canopies, Dancing Cloths, und 
amp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 1278 BRUAD- 
WAY, bet. 32d and 33d Sts,, New York. 
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he Home. 


BE NOT FORGETFUL. 


By HELEN M. WRiGRHT. 


- 


YOME TIME ago there appeared in one of our 
S papers some articles on ‘ That Spare Chamber.’ 
The spare chamber bore quite meekly all that was 
said, admitting that it had at times been too airy, and 
not always warm enough in its reception of guests, 
even having been guilty of throwing cold water on 
them of a winter morning 

Although still in a subdued frame of mind in view 
of its delinquencies, it has decided to offer, as modestly 
as way be, some suggestions from its own point of 
view to the guest for whose benefit the spare room 
or the guest chamber, as we like to teach the children 
to call it 


Both room and guest are the especial care of the 


is set apart. 


hostess, whose instinct is to make her home as well 


as her voice give you welcome. If her instincts are 


tine, she will not make the mistake of elaborate and 
fussy disarrangements of her household for your re- 
ception; but she will see to it that the machinery is 
well oiled, and quietly arrange that as far as possible 
she mav be at leisure. She will endeavor during the 
whole time of your stay to be as well as to seem un- 
hurried, so that the atmosphere of the Lome may be 
restful to you 
If you area frequent visitor she will find ont your 
gastronomic preferences, aud remember them when 
making out her bill of fare; and perhaps you will 
find your favorite flowers on your dressing table. 
In the first place, having duly notified your friends 
of the time of your expected arrival, be sure and 
rrice. Let no trifle hinder your Keeping your engage 
ment to the letter. If accidentally detained, telegraph, 


} 





for von may be certain it will make a difference to 
your friends whether you arrive at the hour set, or an 
hour or two or more later. 

Having arrived, po matter if your visit is especially 
to some other member of the family, ask first for the 
mistress of the house, and pay your respects to ber. 

Every woman in her own house is queen of a realm, 
apd no matter how unassuming and unselfish, knows 
that she is entitled to a certain deference by virtue of 
the dignity of her office, which she misses if withheld. 

If vy yur guestship be a gentleman accustomed to 
hoarding-house and hotel life, you will have the habit 
of consulting your own convenience as to the hours 
for your meals, and will need to be on your guard as 
to promptness, particularly in the morning, when it is 
easy to spoil the whole pleasure of the breakfast hour, 
as well as the breakfast itself, by tardiness. 

I have known a gentleman, a minister, [ regret to 
say. who. in making an exchange with a brother min- 
ister for the Sabbath, stayed for his own convenience 
from Saturday until Tuesday, and never once appeared 
at the table at the hour set—-this in a family where 
there were five children and only one servant 

When expected in to an early dinuer, do not accept 
an invitation to lunch with some friend on whom you 
may be calling, and so be obliged to confess to your 
hostess that you cannot do justice to your favorite 
dish which ' Nor, if 
von consider the matter, will you break up the enjoy- 
ment of perhaps the only evening your busy host could 


she has prepared in your honor 


plan to spend with you, by suddenly announcing an- 
other engagement, and departing to spend a late even- 
ing with other friends 

As an instance of the trifles, too small perhaps to 
complain of, yet which may take the edge off the an- 
ticipated enjoyment of a friend’s visit, let me relate a 
hit of my friend Marcia’s experience. 

Fred and Marcia had planned for weeks to celebrate 
their wedding anniversary by a day in the city, a visit 
to the Metropolitan Museum, a call at The Christian 
Union office, and dinner with a friend at Delmonico’s. 
The night before they were to go Fred received a 
note from an old classmate saying he was in the vicin- 
ity and would visit him the next day. 

¢ )f course Marcia said at once how glad she would be 
to see this dear friend of whom she had so often heard, 
and all other plans were at once laid aside. They 
telegraphed the friend whom they were to have met, 
and gave Tom a warm welcome. 

He arrived in the morning, and Fred soon took him 
off to see the points of interest in the town. Marcia 
made house and table as inviting as she conld for 
the early dinner, then dressed herself with a little 
wifely pride in doing her husband credit, and was 
ready to do her part when the gentlemen came in hun- 
gry from their morning in the open air. As they rose 
from the table Fred excused himself for an hour, to at- 
tend to some necessary business, and left them with 
the thought in his mind that he was glad to have her 
iave achance to know Tom at last, and to have Tom see 
ror himself what a wise choice of a wife he had made. 
"ed's footstens had scarcely died away when Tom 





rose, and after a turn about the parlor said, ‘‘ I believe 
I'll go into the library and read the ‘Weekly Judg- 
ment Day ’; mine will be a week old when I get home.” 
By the time Fred came home it was train time for 
Tom, who went away smiling and complacent. 

Was my friend too sensitive when she felt that she 
had been treated as though she were simply a boarding- 
house keeper? 

It ought not to need saying that the guest-room 
itself, with its conveniences and ornaments, should be 
treated with respect and care; yet every housekeeper 
could tell you of trials of spirit in this regard. 

There comes to our home sometimes a friend whom 
we might call the model guest. He always writes in 
advance in time for us to reply. He always comes on 
the day set, in time for the regu!ar tea hour. He en- 
ters at once into the life of the family, for the absent 
members of which he never fails to inquire. If the 
house-mother has had a tired day he sees it, and knows 
how to toss a baby or help entertain two different sets 
of callers at once, or even, if there is a hiatus in the 
kitchen, to lift a coal-hod. He has a pleasant word 
(neither patronizing nor familiar) for the servants, 
whom he remembers if he has seen them before, and who 
look pleased when his comingis announced. His sym- 
pathy in the work and life of the family is so genuine 
and hearty that his visits are counted on as part of the 
yearly cheer. like Thanksgiving and Christmas. Inthe 
morning, when he leaves, he does it deliberately, tak- 
ing time for breakfast and prayers with the family. 
He conducts the worship as if it was an important 
part of the day’s living, leaving his earnest prayer for 
a blessing on the home as the last remembrance of his 
stay. 





In short, as guest or host, he is full of the same | 


thoughtful courtesy displayed by his kinsman in se- 
cretly blacking the boots of a distinguished English 
guest who never imagined there was no servant in the 
house to perform that duty. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
MOTHERS ? 
By MARION HARLAND 
IIL. 

g prone are mothers—I wish I did not know so many 

of whom this is true !--who declare that they have uo 
time for reading, much less for systematic study. One 
recurs to my mind with painful distinctness: a wo- 
nan who as a git-l was a zealous belles lettres student, 


| enter into these emotions, you know, dear. 


of the “ good old times,” our tears over modern per- 
versions, will not restore the one nor alter the channel 
of the other. And while nurseries have windows, 
‘*mamma,” though tied to baby’s cradle, need not be 
igncrant that the world moves. 

The crying sin of American society is that it is “ too 
young,” therefore crude. Conversation parties are 
huge games of flirtation, or else stupid to boredonn. 
Our girls can flirt with more grace and safety, dance 
more airily, dress better and look prettier than any 
other young women on this planet. 
esnnot talk. 


As a rule they 
They lack ballast and tone. Even the 
intelligentd aughter, whose eager mind craves food, 
and whose stored knowledge would be the riper atid 
sweeter for such turning and tossing and winnowing 
as come from contact with more steady judgments and 
calmer spirits, gets so little of this at home that she 
matures unevenly. You, as her mother, wrong her 
more than you dream of now—perhaps more than you 
will ever suspect—by sending her to others for sym 
pathy in the aspirations, the enthusiasms, the despairs 
that belong to her sex and youth. You sustained a 
real and personal loss in the moment when she first 
discovered that her thought was beyond your plane; 
that her refinement of seasibility and height of aim 
were things you could not or did not care to ap- 
preciate. 

Our daughters! It is a mystery beyond my under- 
standing how we, as women, knowing for and of our- 
selves the unntterable secrets of longing, anguish and 


blessedness that enter into the least eventful life of the 


least sentimental of us all, can err—I had almost writ 
ten ‘‘sin”’—in habitually underestimating the vital im- 
portance of mutual confidence between mother and 
girl. It isnot enough that we encourage our children 
to talk freely to us, to confide to our safe and tender 
keeping feelings and hopes they would blush to divulge 
to another. We must prove ourselves worthy and 
able to give counsel no less than sympathy; must not 
have ‘‘settled down” below the level of their require- 
ments. We may preach and write until tongue and 
pen fail us of *‘ mother’s” superior qualifications as a 
confidante over the bosom friend of to-day, who may 
be the bosom serpent of to-morrow. But while the 
girl on whose full soul is laid the strong necessity of 
confession, can add to the recital poured into the 
greedy ear of her chosen intimate, ‘*‘ Mamma cannot 


She is so 


| much older than I thaé she has forgo‘ten how young 


a pleasing musician, and eminent among her associates | 


for her clear, sound sense. 
five years the wife of a clergyman. ‘Their position 
and income are good; her health, with that of her three 
children, is exceptionally fine; she is not overburdened 
with charitable and social duties. Yet I have it from 
her own lips that she “does not read one book a 
year.”’ 

‘*Married women who are mothers and housekeepers 
have no leisure for literary pursuits,” she laments. 

She believes that she speaks the truth. I tell her of 
a woman who bore eight children, and reared seven to 
man’s and woman’s estate; who, before sewing ma- 
chines were invented, did the bulk of the family sew- 
ing with her own hands—such exquisite needlework 
that the daughters preserve their christening robes as 
treasures of delicate stitching; who put up pickles, 
preserves and potted meats with zeal and skill Mrs. 
Rundle might have envied; a woman whom nobody 
ever called ‘‘blue stocking” or strong-minded. yet 
who for sixty years read everything she could lay her 
hands upon, from her own excellent library of Early 
English Classics down to ‘* Middlemarch” and Mat- 
thew Arnold. History, biograpby, theology, fiction— 
all took their turn. A book lay ever ready within her 
mending-basket. I have seen her darn swiftly and 
beautifully while her eyes rested alternately upon 
needle and open page. Knitting was a favorite occu- 
pation, for she could read almost uninterruptedly. But 
her best hours for study were while her babies fed at 
and fell asleep on her bosom, ‘‘ until,” she would say 
laughingly, ‘‘they became wise enough to pull the 
book out of my hand.” 

My clergyman’s wife listens in polite incredulity. 

‘*She must have been an exceptional woman,” she 
comments calmly. 

I am wearied to the extreme of impatient disgust at 
hearing of ‘‘ exceptional women” who ‘‘keep up their 
music,” and actually find time to draw, read and think. 
What one woman does—unless she be a Jusus nature, 
and no generation can have two uniques—a thousand 
others can do. If we would elevate our young people’s 
minds snd aims we must begin by raising our own. 
The help that comes from the down-stretched hand is 
better sustained and safer than the ‘‘ push” from below. 
It is our duty to read, to stucy, to observe, that the 
onward rush of thought and events may not sweep our 
children away from us as we lie stranded, like the 
proverbial weed upon Lethe’s wharf. All our prating 








She has been for twenty- | 


people ‘eel. Her range of ideas is naturally different 
from ours,” the misplaced confidence will go on. 

s need but touch upon this point for my pen to probe 
many an old but unhealed sore. Who were the 
friends of our girlhood? To how many of these yet 
alive upon the earth would we intrust the least 


| weighty of our present trials with assurance of com- 





fort or sound advice? Of how many of the ‘‘secrets” 
made known to them by tongue or letter can we think 
now without burning cheeks and mortification of 
spirit? It is a pity if our delicate-minded, loving 
darlings may not profit in rart by the experience we 
earned so dearly. It is not enough that we sacrifice 
our self-esteem by recounting our early blunders and 
reveal how shamefully we came to grief. The story 
will neither seal yonr girl’s lips to her “ dearest 
friend”? nor open her heart to you, unless, with far- 
reaching prevision, you have kept the probaDility of 
this crisis in mind and prepared her and yourself for it. 

[ fear we are making the same mistake in our home 
life that some good Christian men and women are 
prone to commit, and which some pastors of youthful 
flocks inculcate by precept and example. Our babies 
and infant-school bands are trained to sing and say, 
“Tam Jesus’ little lamb,” ‘Jesus loves me, this | 
know,” and ‘‘ He bore the cross for mc,” until a cer- 
tain or rather a variable period, known in formularies 
as the ‘‘accountable age.” Then the wind that blew 
softly from ‘ Beulah Land” and ‘ Beautiful Zion” 
veers to an alarming quarter, even to the Mount that 
burned, and the children of wrath are admonished to 
flee for their lives from the mouth of the pit unmasked 
beneath their feet. 

The truth being—in sad sincerity and reverence be it 
spoken !—that it is the shepherds’ fault if the lambs are 
allowed to wander from the Master’s fold. They should 
have been instructed to draw the nearer to him, to lay 
hold more contidently of his strength as years and 
dangers multiply, and they grow into the sense of his 
worthiness and their need. 

Thus we mothers, who should never cease to be 
teachers, and can never demit our office of guardians 
—we to whose love the dear Father of us all conde- 
scends to liken his own—should study with pious 
craftiness to prevent the straying of our nurselings as 
they advance in age and knowledge. If they learn 
more rapidly than we, as is but natural, we have a re- 
serve of garnered wisdom upon which to draw, pro- 
vided always that we have not become like unto our 
babes in mental powers while tending them. We 
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can apply te the novel theories and dazzling paradoxes 
that fascinate them the test of judgment kept strong 
and clear by continual exercise; can become and re- 
main the balance-wheels to their impetuosity. I pity 
girls who lose their mother by the time they are fairly 
grown, although there remains in her accustomed place 
one who, wearing her shape and name, is yet but the 
affectionate nurse and housekeeper who, like Sir 
Joseph Porter, ‘*means well, but don’t know.” In 
justice to ‘‘our daughters,” let me add that where I 
have known one mother sue in vain for her rightful 
position as her child’s nearest and dearest friend, I 
have seen fifty girls chilled and repelled by a want of 
congeniality of feeling and thought, utter paucity of 
sympathy with what most iuterests and moves them. 

For their sakes, if not for our own, to avert from 
them virtual orphanhood and such life-wreck as may 
come, by gradual but sure sequence, from this bereave- 
ment, let us add to our daily prayers petitions for 
freshuess of heart and vigor of intellect, for immunity 
from formality »f belief and moral obstinacy. 

My honest, homely plea is 4uded. Again I pray you, 
daughters, be charitable to us mothers! And may God 
grant to each of us, my sisters, though eyes dim aud 
hair whiten, the soul-fountain of perpetual youthful- 
vess that shall attract and refresh all tender, growing 
things, shall feed as well as beautify the lives we love! 








LIGHTING UP HOME RELIGION, 

By THE Rev. W. F. CRrarts. 
rYNHERE are very many homes in England and some 
in America where every morning each member of 
the family, in making the toilet for the body, commits to 
memory from the Bible or some verse-a-day book a verse 
of Scripture as a delightful merning-bath for the soul, 
the verse thus learned beiag repeated before “grace” 
at the table, as a breakfast motto. After the habit has 
been fairly established by a week or two of use, it is 
as regularly remembered as any other item of morning 
duties, and forms a delightful) prelude to the opening 
meal of the day, especially when the older members of 
the family seek to flud verses appropriate to the season 
and passing events. If a child should be led to learn 
one new verse a day when five years old, and should 
continue the custom until seventy, he would have 
learned about 24,000 verses—all of the Bible suitable 

for memorizing, there being 31,173 in all. 

Many have made daily personal readings a delight 
rather than a duty by reading the Bible in the order of 
its events; the psalms and prophecies and other poems 
and epistles of the Bible being inserted in their historic 
place in the Bible narratives—for instance, each of 
David's psalms at the point where it was written—mak- 
ing ‘*the Bible read like a romance and like a new 
book,” as one lady expressed it after a few months of 
reading on this plan. A little book, called ‘* Symbols 
and System in Bible Reading,” containing this ar- 
rangement of the Bible, divided into daily five-minute 
portions, is published by F. H. Revell, of Chicago, at 
25 cents. 

Another custom by which the Bible in the home has 
been read with relish is by little gatherings for lesson 
study or fireside talks—father, mother and children de- 
voting some one evening of the week to the study of 
the lesson, around the big table, like a little home Sun- 
day school. In other cases we have known a mother 
to have gathered her own children and those of her 
neighbors in a little meeting for lesson study un some 
afternoon of. each week regularly, making the Bible 
delightful by pleasant explanations and appropriate 
illustrations, with the help ofa slate or a home black- 
bvuard. 

Family worship is perhaps the most difficult problem 
of all in Christian homes to day, partly because of the 
rush of business which hurries the head of the family 
away so frequently before the children are awake; 
partly because this same hurry of business prevents 
fathers from arranging a plan of appropriate selections. 
The first of these difficulties may be avoided by having 
the family worship after tea, when time can generally 
be had for it; and the second difficulty is removed by 
taking some one of the numerous plans now prepured, 
giving seleciions which require only two or three min- 
utes and which are appropriate for old and young, 
mapped out in daily selections for a whole year. Oue 
of the best of these arrangements is given on a card 
every year, called the ** Children’s Scriptrre Portions,’’ 
by the Children’s Special Service Mission, of London, 
37 Mark Lane, who will be glad to send a specimen 
free of charge to any one who will apply. We have 
known families who have used these portions, consist- 
ing of froin twelve to sixteen verses a day, selected 
carefully from various parts cf the Bible, who found 
them delightful and appropriate for all the different 
ages of the family. Perhaps there is no better pian, 
on the whole, than to use the home readings published 
in the various Sunday school lesson helps, which are 
generally brief and throw light upon the coming lesson, 





If the golden text is recited in concert, or some other 
memory verse bearing upon the lesson, each morning, 
a further interest and helpfulness is developed. It is 
well sometimes to read the selection for home worship 
responsively, the leader reading one verse and the 
others present the second, and so on to the end. Every 
one should have a Bible in order to hold the attention 
and increase the interest by participation. It will be 
found very helpful occasionally tu introduce a topical 
Bible reading appropriate to the coming lesson or the 
season at the family worship. For instance, in winter 
have the passages about the snow in all parts of the 
Bible found by weans of a concordance, and arranged 
in some appropriate order, given out on slips of paper 
aud then read with brief comments, as called for, by 
the leader of the exercises. 

Another plan for occasional use would be elliptical 
rea ling, the conductor of the exercises pausing before 
important words, and the others present rsading such 
words in concert whenever his pause indicated that he 
desired it 

For Sunday evenings or other times when more than 
usual preparation could be given to the exercises, it 
w ould be pleasant to have brief selections of Scripture, 
followed by single verses of various hymns echoing the 
same sentiment, making a Bible and song service. 
Music should always be introduced in connection with 
family worship whenever possible, and with some care 
in the selection of hymns to make them appropriate to 
the Scripture read or to the passing season. Families 
who have not already used it, or who have used it but 
once, will find very excellent selections, with appro 
priate comments, for a year’s reading, in Dr. Thomp- 
son's ‘* Home Worship.” 

No doubt in these busy days it will not be easy to 
inaugurate and carry steadily forward the exercises of 
home worship in a delightful manner, but as such wor 
ship is muvre important even than the public worship 
of Sunday or the services of the Sunday-school in 
sbaping young lives aright, it is worth all the effort it 
costs, and demands it in every Christian home. Of 
spiritual food and raiment more even than those of the 
body, it may be said, ‘*‘ He who provides not for his 
own, especiaily those of his own household, has denied 
the faith andds worse than an infidel.” 


CORNED BEEF AND OTHER BOILED MEATS. 
Editors Christian Umton : 
T does not seem quite right that such an expert in 
cookery as Miss Corson should be criticised in her 
art by an old bachelor; but I take it upon myself so to 
do, and should I be severely dealt with by the sister- 
hood, I shall retire to my den, and exist upon a corned 
beef diet for atime to come. I therefore submit the fol- 
lowing ar‘icle with a proviso that it be not rehashed 
too often. 

My bachelor friends, and maidens as well, will recall 
the difference between the white (albumen) of a raw 
egg and the white of a poached egg—e.g., ‘‘egg on 
toast; the former being readily soluble in cold water, 
but the latter having been dropped into hot water, its 
albumen (white of the egg) has been coagulated, and 
is therefore insoluble. 

Again, recall the appearance of avery soft boiled 
egg (‘‘a one or two-minute egg”). When you have 
opened it, you see first the shell; then a hard white 
layer of the coagulated albumen; next, the albumen 
which has as yet not been affected by the heat; and 
within all the yolk. Thus the inner portions of an 
entire egg would be nicely protected from the action 
of the water, even if the shell were removed. 

Now, we find that all meats are composed in part of 
albumen, and therefore the scientific bachelor method 
of cooking them is to first drop the corned beef or 
other meat to be boiled into a little boiling hot water 
for two or three moments, in order to coagulate the 
albumen on the surface, and thas form an insoluble 
case, which will retain all the sweet juices within the 
meat, and not allow them to escape into the water. 

After a moment or two cold water must take the 
place of the hot (i.e., pour In enough water to make it 
all cold), and then the instructions given by Miss Cor- 
son in the last issue of The Christian Union should be 
followed carefully. 

Of course, in making soups, etc., the meats and 
vegetables should be put into cold water, and gradual- 
ly warmed so as to allow all the juices to escape into 
the water. Weshould guard against forming the al- 
buminous case. 

All my readers will be convinced of this truth if 
they will at dinner take from their plate a little piece 
of rare meat, about an inch cube, and, drop it intoa 
cup of boiling water, leave it there for two or three 
minutes, then withdraw it and cut it in two: they 
will find a white border of the coagulated albumen 
forming the case; while within the red, juicy meat 
remains as before, 





Sheuld this artiele secure for the sisterhood niser 
boiled dinners for the rest of their lives, it is hoped 
that they will appoint from their number a committee 
of one to officiate for, 


Very truly yours, AN OLD BacHELOK 


ENCES. 
(T'he editor of this department will he glad to receive questions 
suggestions and experiences for thix column.) 
lam asubs-‘tiber of The Christian Union, and read your 
portion with uuceasing interest, and asI have more than 
ouce seen the request for suitable prayers for cniliren, 
venture to send two learned by me nearly forty years 
ago,and always greatly prized, nevera morning or night 
baving passed without my repeating them, Thus the 
memories of childhood follow us through life; the less 
then learned are never forgotten. 
MORNING PRAYER 
[ thank thee, Lord, that tnou hast kept 
My soul and body while I slept 
I pray thee, Lord, that torough this day, 
In all I do, or thir k, or say, 
I may be kept from harm and sin, 
And maie both pure and good within. 
EVENING PRAYER 
Father, now this day is past, 
On thy ebild thy blessing cast 
Near my pillow, band ia nend, 
Keep thy guardian angel band 
And throughout this darkling night 
Biess me witb a cheerful light. 
Let me rise at morn again, 
Free from every thought of pain 
And trrougbou: life’ thoroy way 
Keep me, Father, day by day.” 
Yours, M.H.S. 


Will The Christian Union give directions for removing mil 
dew from fine table linen ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 

The most effectual method is one which has never failed 
with us, but which needs to be used with crre. It worked 
to a charm in one case where a careless Jaundress left a 
basket of clothes, including the fine clotbing of two little 
children, to stand in hot weather till every article was 
wildewed. Desoairing, we put them in the handsof a 
woman noted for her wisdom in al] household ways, and 
she brought them back in perfect condition. 

Dissolve two ounces of chloride of lime in one quart of 
boiling water; then add three quarts cf cold water. Strain 
this through cloth, lest any tiny Jumps remain, and soak 
the mildewed spots in the liquid for five or six hours, and 
then thoroughly rinse in clean water. This is effectual. The 
dangers to be avoided are the use of too strong a solution, 
soaking too long and insufficient rinsing,the result of which 
would be a,weakeningjof the fiber of the cloth itself, 

Other methods are : 

Ist. Cover the spot with a; paste composed of soft soap, 
starch, salt and the juice of a lemon. The directions say 
balf as much salt as starch. Lay the cloth wet with this 
mixture in the sun, and renew the operation till the spots 
disappear. 

2d. Wet the spots in buttermilk, and leave in the sun 
till dry, then rinse. 

3d Use soft soap and chalk, 

The difficulty is an obstinate one, and while some of the 
milder methods may succeed they may fail entirely. 


Some time ago, in your book reviews, I think, you noticed 
favorably a book giving a simple rendering of Bible stories. 
Something suited to young children is what I desire. Anyin 
formation you can give asto a book of that character, the 
title, price or publishers, wi!l be thankfully received. Shall 
look for said information ian your column of Hints, Questions, 
and Experiences. Believe me to be awarm friendof your 
most excellent paper, which hus been welcomed in our fam 
ily for many vears Mrs. A. L, D. 

** Dear Old Stories Told Once More,’’ by Faith Latimer, 
published by the American Tract Society, price $1 25, 
and ‘* Little Folks’ Bible Gallery,’’ by Miss Jenny B. Mer- 
rill, published by Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co., price $1.00, 
are such books as you describe. Thomas Whittaker, New 
York, publishes ** The History of the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation,” told in simple language; and Pott, Young 
& Co. publish **The Child’s Gospel History,” price 75 
cents, and ‘* Bible Stories in Words of One Sylable,” 75 
cents. The latter is adapted for a childto read who is just 
learning. 








Onur PBoung Folks. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
HELPING THE ANGELS GROW. 
By M. E. BENSETT. 
AT OBODY but God can do that, you will say. No- 
N body could reach up into heaven to do that. 

It is true none of us can reach up into heaven; yet 
there is a way in which God puts part of this very 
beautiful and high work into our hands. 

Let me try to explain. I once told a little girl that 
God had got the beginuing of an angel in every human 
soul born into the world. She looked very much sur- 
prised, and she said: 

‘What! in Indians?” 

Then it was my turn to be surprised because she 
found it hard to believe this of Indians; for they rey- 
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erence the ‘Great Spirit,” and pray to him in their 
own ignorant way. Nobody could do that who had 
not the beginning of an angel in him; that is, a heart 
that can love and praise and pray, that cap grow more 
strong and beautiful, till at last it drops the body it 
now wears and takes a new one more like itself. Now 
every time you help such a heart you help an angel to 
grow. 

What can you do to help? The first and greatest 
help is to keep remembering the angel and believing 
in it. It has been said that some worms bear in their 
bodies the tiny impression or outline of a folded but- 
terfly. If you think of this when you look at the 
worm you will say, ‘‘ Ugly as this fellow looks, he will 
have wings some day. He looks so loathsome crawl- 
ing I have a good mind to knock him out of sight, but 
I will not for the sake of the butterfly to come.” 

In like manner, when you are tempted by your dis- 
like of somebody you meet, by his apparent ugliness, 
to push him out of sight, to get away from him, you 
will think twice about it. You will thiok of the angel 
in him, and begin to reverence him, and give him his 
due place. Is not an angel better worth saving than 
a butterfly? 

The more you think about the butterfly the more 
you will want to see its development. Perhaps you 
will search some book, or ask some naturalist to tell 
you its habits, so that you may help it the better. So 
as soon as you get in the habit of remembering the 
angel in your neighbors, the more you will desire to 
If you want direction you will go to the 
great Naturalist of souls, God, who says he gives wis- 


serve them. 


dom ‘iberally and without upbraiding. He gives his 
Spirit to them that ask. Yes, and he has opened to 
us a great book of the natural history of angels, full of 
directions for helping them grow. ‘Judge not,” it 
says. ‘*‘ Be ye therefore merciful; ** Love as brethren ; 
be pitiful; be courteous; ‘‘Speaking the truth in 
love;” ‘‘ Considering thyself lest thou also be tempt- 
ed.”’ These are some of the rules for the treatment 
of growing angels ; these make the honey for their 
food, the shelter, the sunshine by which they thrive. 
And there is the Golden Rule, which seems to hold all 
the rest. I can tell you a story of how that once helped. 

There was in a dancing-school a boy from whom the 
little girls shrank away. This was not because he was 
a bad boy; he had in his heart a very great and strong 
angel. But he had clumsy feet that were alwaysinthe 
way. He had an uncouth figure and large ears. He 
could not keep time; he breathed hard; and in the 
excitement and great effort of trying to keep his steps 
he would squeeze his partner’s hand painfully without 
knowing‘it. Very soon it required the teacher’s abso- 
lute commands to make anybody dance with him. He 
knew this, and mortification made him more absurd. 
He hated the class, and would have played truant if he 
had not been too dutiful. 

But one day the very tallest and sweetest girl in that 
class, while she sat reciting the Golden Rule at Sunday- 
school, suddenly remembered that she had not done to 
him the day before as she would be done by. And aftera 
little struggle with herself she resolved to treat him 
more kindly. She told the dancing-master the next 
time that she was willing to dance with him, and she 
set herself earnestly to help him, and make his task 
easier. He could understand her hints better than the 
teacher’s. When he saw that she was really friendly 
his gratitude and pleasure at once made him less awk- 
ward. Joy and pride in such a friend caused him to 
stand up straight and move more easily. He was so 
attentive to her every movement that he could not help 
moving with her. And he held her hand so reverently, 
because it was the hand of a friend, that he never once 
forgot and grasped it too hard. The angel in him 
grew under the sunshine of her kindness so as to shine 
through all his bodily clumsiness. 

If you studied much about the worm that may soon 
be a butterfly, you would learn about the ichneumon- 
fly which attacks it, depositing her egg in its body, so 


that it dies without ever coming to its new winged i 
life. If you saw this fly hovering about the worm you | 


watched, how you would hasten to drive it away. 
Alas! that there are sins which can sting to death the 
hidden angel in our souls! What can you do to ward 
them off from any tempted heart? What can you do 
to draw anybody from their dangerous neighborhood? 

A little girl who had worked long over an arithmeti- 
cal example found some figures of her answer wrong. 
Tired and impatient, she rubbed them out and copied 
the right ones from the book without looking back to 
discover her mistake. 

Her friend at the next desk saw her do this, and was 
troubled, but knew not what to say. 

The deception was not discovered by the teacher, 
but no sooner had it passed unnoticed than it began to 
trouble the child’s own heart. Restless and ashamed, 
she finally turned to her neighbor, saying, ‘‘ I’ve a 
good mind to tell Miss Jones I copied those figures this 
morning!” 








“JT will go with you if you will,” cried Amy, so 
joyfully, and starting so instantly from her seat, that 
her friend’s hesitation was sweptaway. It was alittle, 
and perhaps a cheap thing to do, but it was real help. 
One can go anywhere with a friend to go with them. 
It was not so hard for Mabel to tell the truth, with 
Amy’s love touphold her not ashamed of her. Thus it 
helped ward off the ichneumon-fly of talsehood, one 
ofthe most deadly that ever stings our angelhood. 

As no butterfly could grow without sunshine, so 
could no angel thrive in any heart without trust in 
God’s life and love. Can you help let that in on any 
soul? You must get it in your own first. The boy 
who knelt to pray among prayerless room-mates, 
whether they confessed it or not, made the angels in the 
hearts of every one ofthem stir and lift their pinioned 
wings. It is so always where God is confessed. 
Everybody is reminded of what his heart wants most, 
and finds it easier to seek it. It is like the wind con- 
tinually letting in the sunlight among the leafy 
shadows. Jesus Christ knew about this. ‘ Your 
Father, your Father,” he said continualiy to the peo- 
ple; and again, ‘‘ Our Father, our Father.’”” He knew 
that remembrance was the breath of life to human 
If it were only in your heart so as to fill it, 
you could not go anywhere, you could not look, or 
speak, or move without helping the angels grow in 
every heart about you. 


souls. 








SLUMBER SONG. 
By ELLA BRANCH. 


|S age wncariaiy baby! 
~ How the hours run! 
Now the night is coming, 
Soon the day’]l be done. 
The door of dreamland is ajar; 
Haste thee 1n; it is not far. 
Bye, baby, bye! 


Husbabye, baby! 
Now the day is done. 
See, the shadows gather 
And the light is gone. 
The door of dreamland open, stands. 
You must haste away: 
The little stars have set their lamps, 
To guide you in your way. 
Bye, baby, bye! 


Hushabye, baby! 

Close your little eyes. 
Sleep is standing o’er thee, 

Waiting for her prize. 
She has sweetest dreams to give thee, 
Softest arms which will enfold thee. 
She will keep thee from al] harm: 
Yield thee quickly to her charm. 

Bye, baby, bye! 








OUR CLUB. 
By Mrs. C. Emma CHENEY. 


ED and Charlie sat side by side on the lawn, un- 

der a whispering linden tree, looking as grave 
and anxious as two little statesmen. The one thing 
necessary to their happiness now was some sort of so- 
ciety or *‘ club;” but what should it be? 

They were greatly puzzled about it, and no wonder, 
for all their experiments in this direction had sadly 
failed. 

There had been, first, the Base-Ball Club, which had 
come to an untimely end because Louis had a finger 
broken by a hard ball. Then a Velocipede Club had 
taken its place. This did not thrive in summer, owing 
to the heat, and besides Harry and John were 
brothers, and had but one velocipede between them, 
so one must always stay at home. Croquet came next; 
but Dick wouldn’t ‘ play fair,” and seven boys were 
too many for one set and not enough fortwo. An- 
other boy might have been added, but I am sorry to 
say it was not easy to find one who never used a bad 
word, and it was a rule with our boys never to play 
with one who took the name of God in vain. 

So now the question was, after these disasters, what 
kind of a club could yet be chosen? 

‘“‘Let us ask mamma!” exclaimed Ted, brightening 
with the happy thought. ‘She is always so’ full of 
ideas !”” 

Away he ran and soon returned, leading his mother, 
who listened patiently to all their difficulties and dis- 
couragements, and then said: 

‘* Well, boys, I think we might invent a club that 
would be very pleasant and at the same time would be 
aservice to somebody. Should you not like that as 
well?” 

‘But, mamma,” urged Ted a little doubtfully, ‘‘ we 
want to have our club for fun and not for work.” 

‘*T think we’d rather play,” Charlie echoed faintly. 

“Very well, we will see,” Ted’s mamma answered. 
‘You may think about this, and invite the other boys 





to come here to-morrow at four o’clock, and we will 
talk it over.” 

‘*To-morrow’”’ came, and promptly at four, seven 
expectant, bright-faced boys entered the pleasant 
library to await Ted’s mamma. 

She did not keep them waiting, and soon they had 
gathered around her, eager to know her secret. 

‘“*T must you before I propose this new thing, that 
when ‘ good King Arthur ruled theland’ he organized a 
club that has been tamous ever since, and they were 
called ‘Knights of the Round Table!’ There were 
only twelve in all, and the bravest of all his knights 
were chosen to sit at this table with him. They were 
bound by an oath to take the part of the oppressed, to 
be gentle and courteous to every one, to protect a 
woman at the peril of life and limb, and never to do a 
dishonorable or an unknightly thing. 

‘*Tn those days such a promise was no easy thing to 
keep, and it meant work as well as play to be a mem- 
ber of King Arthur’s club. 

‘* Now suppose you cal yourselves ‘Knights of the 
Legion of Honor,’ and adopt these rules of govern- 
ment.” 

* Agreed!” they all shouted in chorus, and Ted and 
Charlie danced for joy. 

Poor little boys! Their sense of responsibility had 
been oppressive. 

After a name had been chosen, a little talk followed 
concerning a suitable badge to be worn, the times and 
places for meeting ; and they grew eloquent over the 
kind of refreshments which were tobe an accompani- 
ment to all business meetings. 

Suddenly it occurred to somebody to ask how this 
work was to be done, and when they should begin. 

‘““We might begin now,’’ suggested Charlie, rather 
bashfully, ‘‘for here is Ted’s little sister, and we 
haven’t even offered her a chair.” 

‘* Nor any peanuts!” chimed in Willie. 

‘““That is right, boys!’’ Ted’s mamma replied. 
‘“That is the secret of your society: to be always 
seeking opportunities to show kindness and courtesy. 
I shaH expect you all to protect the meanest brute 
from cruelty as well as to help a playmate who is in 
trouble or to take off your hats to your mammas and 
sisters. You need not wait for a time to practice the 
virtues of good King Arthur.” 

The next morning, as Dick and Louis were walking 
rather slowly toward school—for they had started 
early in order to call for Ted and Willie—they noticed 
a clumsy cart full of garbage drawn by a wretched- 
looking dog, while a boy bigger than they was beating 
the poor creature cruelly ; and now and then he would 
add his own weight to the too heavy load. 

Hurrying on, they overtook the owner of the dog, 
and remonstrated with him for his brutality, but in 
reply they received only threats and oaths. Finding 
that ‘‘fair words” produced no effect, and burning 
with indignation, Dick lost all patience, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Never mind! If you don’t care for us, I know 
you will not like to be arrested, and I shall call the 
police this minute.” 

So saying, away he ran. 

The boy now saw that Dick was in earnest, and 
turning to Louis he asked sulkily : 

‘*What is ’t ye want? It’s none of yer bus’ness any 
how.” 

‘‘ Indeed it is,” cried Louis, ‘‘ for we are * Knights 
of the Legion of Honor,’ and we are bound to protect 
all helpless things. We want you to take care of your 
poor dog, not to beat it and make him carry you. See 
how lean he is! You ought to be ashamed to starve 
him so!” 

‘¢ Well,” the boy answered, very sheepishly, ‘‘I’d jest 
as lief help the dog, but you needn’t blow on a feller.” 

So he promised faithfully to treat the poor animal 
kindly, and Louis asked him to shake hands with him, 
assuring the boy that no one should molest him if he 
kept his word, and when Dick returned both boy and 
dog were gone. 

Of course these knights found many opportunities 
to help each other and to defend the oppressed. Every 
evening they had much to tell each other which proved 
their success and made them very happy. And the 
beauty of this society was, that they did not feel like 
quarreling, for theirs was the gospel of peace. As they 
needed no ‘‘ officers,”’ no one was hurt because his play- 
mate was preferred to himself. 

Before I leave these little knights to their deeds of 
chivalry, to grow into good and useful men, I must 
tell you one more incident in their career. 

There was a little boy in the same school with them 
named Bob, whose clothes were very poor, and who 
seemed to shrink from all other children. 

One Saturday our seven boys were all out on the 
common enjoying a game of baseball. Suddenly they 
heard shouts and loud laughter. Looking around, 
they saw an old man, soiled and tattered, and, alas! 
intoxicated, reeling heavily along, led by a little fellow 
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whom they knew ata glance to be their schoolmate 
Bob. It was indeed a piteous spectacle; but the score 
of children who followed them seemed to think it a 
great joke. Showers of stones and mud fell upon them, 
and tbe cruel mob was crying: 

‘‘What’ll ye take for yer hat! Halloo, here’s a 
dandy !”’ and ‘‘ Don’t he walk like a soldier!” With 
many similar calls often heard in a large city. 

Our seven knights looked at each other for an in- 
stant. 

That was all, and throwing away bat and ball, they 
dashed with one consent to the rescue. 

There was no time to plan an attack or to discuss 
means. 

With firm step and flashing eye Charlie strode up to 
them, and taking the hand of the old man, which was 
free, he walked steadily by his side. 

Quick as thought the other six divided, and filed, 
three before and three behind them, looking every inch 
the trusty knights that they were. 

And was ever warrior braver? Not a word was 
spoken. Not a hand was lifted. On they moved, slowly 
but firmly. The shower of stones ceased, no more 
hard names were called, and soon the silence was only 
broken by the sobs of poor, grateful Bob, who had 
found such timely friends. 

Seeing that they were no longer needed, Charlie 
gently withdrew his hand, and lifting his cap as polite- 
ly as he would salute a prince, he simply said, ‘‘ Good- 
by, sir,” and the Knights of the Legion of Honor 
marched quietly off together, having now at least 
earned a right to the name. 

Was Ted’s mamma right? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


NE month of our new year has gone. Have you 
( ) done one-twelfth of all you resolved to do this 
year? Ifnot you must make it up quickly. February, 
you know, is a short month, and to accomplish its 
share you must be very faithful and industrious. It is 
a good time for play too, for the daylight after school 
is longer, and, though the air is keen and sharp, the 
the sun is warmer. Make the most of your time, then, 
in work and play. 

One of my favorite nephews sends me a letter which 
he forbids me to publish, but I must tell you a little 
about it. He is one of the busiest of you all, yet he 
took time to write to me before he had to ring the col- 
lege rising-bell at a quarter before six in the morning. 
Don’t you think I prize his letter? And by and by, when 
the results of all his work are making him famous, I 
shall be no more proud to claim my auntship than I am 
to do it now. 

It does not seem much like bird—nesting time in this 
region, but before you know it it willcome. And so 
any of you who want to make collections of eggs 
should begin to plan about it, 


HANOVER, N. H., Jan. 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I must thank you for the pretty card you sent me. I 
thought [ would tell how my brother and myself collected 
oureggs. We began inthe year 1877, and still continue to 
collect. My brother is the treasurer and I am the secretary: 
My duty is to keep an account of every nest we find, giving 
the date, the name (we always use the technical names), the 
number of eggs and of young, and the place of the nest. He 
takes care of the eggs and keeps a list of those in the collec 
tion, with the place they were found and the date. The first 
year we bad a law that no egg could be taken unless there 
were three in the nest, We found a black-billed cuckoo’s nest 
(very rare here) with but two eggs in it, so we could not take 
one, but this year we found another with the same number 
of eggs, and as cuckoos only lay two or three we took one. 
In the year 1878 we found ninety-six nests, and took fourteen 
eggs. Wenow have about thirty eggs which we found our- 
eelves and know all about, so we bave learned a great deal 
about birds. We buy no eggs, nor sell any, and get them all 
ourselves. 

We have “Samuel’s Birds of New England ”’ (which we ure 
most), “* Manual of the Vertebrates,” and “* Wilson’s Orni- 
thology.” 

I must now close, for it must tire you to read so many let- 
ters. Your affectionate nephew, EpwWIn B. F. 


A capital arrangement that is, Edwin, and I hope all 
collectors of eggs will be as honest about it as you are. 
Would you not like to make exchanges with those who 
live in other localities and so see different birds? 





November 10, 1880, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam a little girl eight years old; I will be nine the first day 
of December. I gotoschool. My teacher takes The Chris- 
tian Union. I have never seen a letter from Washington 
Territory. Ithought you might like to geta letter from 
here. I havea little brother five years old; be bas pretty 
curly hair. We bave two cats, Frank and Dick, and one dog. 
We have five cows; I will tell the names: Duck, Broadborn, 
Littlety, Lina, Spot. I sometimes milk the cows alone when 
papa isaway and mamma is sick. I have a step-papa;: my 
own papa died when I was nine months old. We had our first 
snow-storm yesterday. Will you please get me one of those 
paper dolls from that little girl? 

1 would like to be one of yournieces. JULIA Etta W. 


What did you do when it was so cold in Colfax a tew 
weeks ago? I have sent to Gertrude to ask her for one 
of the paper dolls. If you do not receive it let me 





know. I should like very much to see you milk the 
cows. Iam afraid I could not help you much at it, for 
I never learned to milk. 


ROXBURY, Jan. 11, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to thank you ever so much for the New Year’s card 
you sent me, Itis just as pretty asit ean be. I had twenty 
Christmas presents and five cards. Have you read many of 
Miss Alcott’s books’? I think “ Little Women”’ is the best, 
but I like ‘Eight Cousins” very much, and “ Rose in 
Bloom.” We have had so much snow lately that there hasn’t 
been any nice skating, which I like very much. Do you 
know any good receipts for making candy ? 

I have two sisters and one |iitie brother five years old. If 
you ever come to Boston I wish you would come and see me. 

From your loving niece, BESSIE. 
Now let us have some good receipts for candy. 
Home-made candy, with a good deal of fun stirred in, 
is much more wholesome than that which is bought. 
I know a young lady who makes delicious candy; I 
hope soon to see her and will ask her for her receipts. 


. FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Jan. 19. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thank you very much for your beautiful New Year's 
ecard. The birds and the telegraph wires made me think at 
once of some linesin mother’s ecrap-book, which perhaps 
you bave never seen, so I wi!l copy them for you. 

Your loving nephew, E. A. A 

The lines are very pretty, and I thank you for send- 
ing them. They may be new to many who had that 
card, and so I will print them. 

SPARROWS. 
Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings 
Maybe they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always, on purpose, those wonderful strings 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did pian for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet: 
How value rises, and now declines, 

How kings with their armies in battle meet; 
And all tbe while, ‘mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small! gossipings, foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives 
Hopes and joys and acts of to-day ; 

And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. 

Yet from end to end bis meaning arrives, 
And his word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings, then, 
Apart from tbat which about it clings? 
Are the thoughts and the works and the prayers of men 
Only sparrows that light on God's telegraph strings, 
Holding a moment, and gone again? 
Nay; he planned for the birds, with the larger things. 


Jan. 11, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I received your beautiful New Year's card, and send many 
thanks for your kind remembrance of me. I haven't writ- 
ten before because you bave so many nieces and nephews to 
occupy your time. Last summer I went to Lake View, 
where I met Dr. Abbott and tried to find out what Aunt 
Patience’s real name was, but did not succeed. Aunt Hattie 
was in New York in November, and called at The Christian 
Union’s home, hoping to see Aunt Patience, but regretted 
very much to hear that she was out of town. 

We were very much interested in Mr. Abbott’s address. 
We often go to Lake View in the summer time; it is only 
about five miles from Manlius, and is a very lovely drive. I 
wisb you could take it some time with me. 

Ihave many pleasant drives with grardpa when he goes 
to visit bis patients. It is very romantic about Manlius. 
There are two beautiful falls near here; one is about eighty 
feet high. The other is near Bishop Huntington’s school for 
boys, which is just a little way out of the village. 

As you have such alarge “ Writing Desk,’ I thougbt a pen- 
wiper would be very useful. 

Isend Trixie a book-mark with a great deal of ae oy 

EVA. 

The pen-wiper is beautiful. Somebody has very 
dainty fingers to do such pretty work. Now, Eva, 
something has happened which I don’t like. I’ve lost 
your address. Please send it to me again; full name 
and town and county. Trixie was delighted with her 
book-mark. 


Morris, [1)., Jan. 20, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to be one of your nieces for a long time, but 
mamma e£aid I must first learn to write. 

Papa took The Christian Union long before 1 came to live 
with him, and I like your letters very much. I have no 
brother or sister to play with, but i have a canary bird, and 
his name is Beauty, aud he sings so loud that I can hardly 
think what to say. He is moretban thirteen years old, and I 
am only eight. I havealsoa flock of bantam chickens, and 
they don’t seem to like the snow. I hope you had something 
nice for Christmas. I had two ** Bodley Books,” and take the 
“Wide Awake,’’and like it very much. I have a grandpa 
living on the farm, and I like tostay there,and I was there 
five months last year. I do not go to school, but learn at 
home. I bavea little sled, but can't play inthe snow. Does 
your little girl have the croup so she can't play in the snow? 

I hope this is good enough to put in the paper. 

Your little niece, BERTHA MABEL. 


Thank you, Mabel, for your picture. I am sorry 
you cannot play in the snow. My little folks do not 
have such bad colds as they used to when they played 
out of doors less. I give them warm things to wear, 
but do not wrap them up so much that they get too 
warm when they are playing, and I look out when they 
come in that they are plenty warm enough while they 
arein. I notice that some children play very hard, 
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and when they are too much wrapped up they perspire, 
and when they come into the house, take off their 
wraps and stop exercising, they feel chilly, begin to 
sneeze, and catch cold. The trouble is they have had 
too many clothes on. 


WEST MANSFIELD, Mass., Jan. 5, 1891. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am eight years old Do you want to see my com 
position? I wrote about the snow. I bad some gloves on 
the Christmas tree. I bave three brothers and two sisters, I 
have b: en to school almost four years, without missing a day. 
I have been through all the snow storms. This is the first 
letter | ever wrote. Your niece, NELLIE M, P. 


Your composition is quite good. Thank you for 
sending it to me. You are a brave little girl to go 
through all these heavy snows. And you ought to be 
a thankful little girl that you have been so well all the 
time. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Ma.ay thanks for the beautiful card you sent; it was quite 
a surprise. 

It bas been bad weather, so that school closed last week: 
the roads are very icy, and it is good sleighing. 

IThada geranium andit got frozen, though it bad a paper 
around it, and in the morning the earth was frozen hard. 

Will you please tell me bow many nephews and nieces you 
have? We have a dog named Shep; he drives the cows, and 
if any of us goaway heis almost sure to meet us when we 
come home. 

Ibave a bantam hen anda calf named Kate. Itook the 
first premium on jelly cake at our fair last year: mamma 
helped me a little with the baking. 

My little brotber Willie is very cunning; to-day I asked 
bim how much he ioved me, and he said, *‘ Two minutes.”’ 

MARY C, 

I have nearly or quite a thousand nepbews and 
nieces. Is not that a good number? But what shall I 
say to you for not dating your letter? The postmark 
was so faint I could not read that, so now if I want a 
piece of that jelly-cake I shall have to go from town to 
town, all the way from Maine to California, asking for 
Mary C. who makes jelly-cake, and you see I never 
can send youany of my cards. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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PUZZLES. 
BASKET PUZZLE. 
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A word of eleven letters. meaning a kind of fruit, forms 
the handle. Two words of eight letters each, meaning re- 
spectively violence and excess, form tbe top. The sides are 
formed of two words of seven letters each (from a to b), the 
right side meaning a mineral, the left to renew. Three words 
of four, tix. and eigbt letters constitute the bottom, mean 
ing a part of the eye, the name of several mountain ranges, 
and reserved. M. 

WORD SQUARE. 

1. A crevice. 2. A long-ha: died cup. 3. A man's name, 

4. Levelsurface. 5. Elegantly concise. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
My whole, of 8 letters, is a plant. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4 isa bird. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8 is a snag. 


My whole, of 9 letters, is single, separate. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5is to unite or join. 
My 6, 7, 8,9 is a coarse kind of food. LUNAR CAUSTIC, 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. Atitle of a nobleman. 2. A space. 3. A tear. 4. What 
most people call midnight. ALICE W. LEAKIN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 12. 


Diamond. Rhomboid 
N sF arts 
H OG OVERT 
HOMER EAGE R 
NOMINAL ROMAN 
GENET 78 @ tf 
RAT N EBEL 
L 


Historical Enigma.—Know then thyself, presume not God to sean 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 19. 


Dtamond. Word Square Half Square. 
D ro &22 F ASS AIL 
Foss LABOR SHORT 
FLARE ABBAS E 808 Tf 
DIAMOND NOS LE ARE 
BROA D TREE X —S 
EN D L 
D 
Condensed Proper Names.—\. Abana, 2. Ararat. 3. Amasa. 4. Nadab 
5. Asaiah. 6. Naaman. 7. Hanainah. 8 Arabia. 9. Padanaram. 10. 


Canaan. 11, Balaam. 12. Achaia. 13. Samaria. 14. Gadana. 15. Ada- 
mah. 16. Magdala. 17. Galatia. 18. Aran. 19. Baaniah. 20. Ramah. 


Biographical Puzzles.—1. Sir Edwin Landseer. 2. Francis Bacon. 
Atiswers received from T. 8. J., Emily, E. R. 8, 
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Harm and Garden. 
THE GREEN MANURING SYSTEM, 
By JOEL BENTON. 

The only fixed limit to the success of 
intellizeat farming is to be found in the 
wealth or poverty of the soil, and this, 
in the older States, is the same as sayipg 
thatit is measured by the sizeof your 
bank of fertilizers. In what way, then, 
shall we get these precious commodities? 
Dr. Harlan, an intelligent, elderly farm 
erin Delaware, is so conyinerd by his 
own experience that the true way to 
restore poor and worn-out farws, and 
to raise successful crops steadily, is to 
use green manures—that is, to raise 
green crops apd plow then under, or 
else to let them lie asa mulch and ma- 
nure together—tbat he bas written lately 
avery spirited book* in defense of this 
system. 

His pre 
the crop of g 


ference geberally is to have 
reen clover or rye, or what- 
ever is selec'ed for the purpose, 
down and left for weeks together to 
shield the soil and to l- ach away its val- 


uabie constitueuts into the ground over | 


which it isspread., He says that * unless 
the soilis very joose and sandy, vegetable 
matter wi'l not decay when plowed in 
as soon as it will upon the surfuce. Al 

though a crop of green clover or any 
grass, When once cut and spread over a 
fi- ld, may lie for an indefinite time with- 
out seeming to the eye to be undergoing 
much change, 
show that its wost valuable constituents 
have leached out. 
but the oyster had been extracted. 

Dr. Voelcker discovered that hay or new- 
mown lost more than half of its 
richest elements when left in the field 
and exposed to leaching rains for a 
short time.” 

As nitrogen is the moat precious and 
costly ariicle which the farmer has to 
secure—while at the same time the at- 
mosphere is full of it—Dr. Harlan would 
have u- first raise crops to draw it from 
the atmosphere, aud says it isa much 
cheaper way “‘tban to buy it in nitrate 
of soda 
guano at thirty cents a pound ” 

He illustrates his idea somewhat io 
this way, beginnivg with Hungarian 
millet: One ton of this, when in blos- 
som, “contains twenty pounds of nitro- 
gen, tvoauda half pounds of phospboric 
acid, seventeen pounds of potash, and 
thirteen hundred and sixty pounds of 

water.” Two beavy crops of it cau be 
raised in a season, and while the firsi— 
having beeu cut early—is left to rot on 
the ground, a second crop will grow up 
throughit from thestubble left, and will 
be equalto itin weight and value These 
two crops together, he estimates, will 
maake twenty-five tons per acre, “and this 
amounts on a field of twenty acres to five 
hundred tons,”’ The cost of this green 
manure will be about twelve cents per 
ton, ‘and the ten thousand pounds of 
nitregen in it will cost less than one cent 
per pound.” Now let this be compared 
with barnyard manure. ‘It will take 
one thousand tons to furnish as much 
nitrogen as we have in the twenty acres 
of Huvgarian grass. If you can buy the 
manure and haul it home and spread it 
for ove dollar and fifty cents per top, it 
will cost you fifteen hundred dollars.” 
Peruvian guano, containing an equal 
amount of nitrogen to that furnished by 
this dressing of Hungarian grass, would 
cost twenty-one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars; aud to procure the same amount 
ofit in nitrate of soda would involve an 
expense of three thousand dollars. The 
expense of ‘it in the aforesaid green 
dressing, which is produced by the twen 
ty acres of green millet, is only sixty 
doilars. 

The value of clover used as agreen ma- 
nure is shown by this comparison: 
“One ton of green clover coptains 
twelve pounds of nitrogen, two and a 
half pounds of phosphoric avid, nine 
pounds of potasb, and sixteen hundred 
pound: of water.” Fifteen tons of green 
clove to the acre can be cut in June, 
which he wouid leave on the surface as 
@ green dressing for a second crop to 
xrow up through. “The two together 
will amouut in tops and roots by the 
mniddie of August to twenty five tons per 
acre,” which makes five hundred tons 


*Farming With Green Manures. C. Harlan, 
M.D. Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


grass 


in sulpbate of ammonia or in| 


eut} 


a close inspection will | : 

would heave said some 
|} been applied to that spot.” Th 
“The shell remains, | i 


onatwenty-asore field. In thisamount 
of green manure there will be eix thou- 
sand pounds of nitrogen, “which will 
cost less than one cent per pound,” 
while the green clover itself will cost 
only ten cents per ton. ‘That is, fifty 
dollars for five bundred tons of green 
inanure.”’ But, he estimates, “it will 
take six hundred tons of barnyard ima- 
nure to furnish as much nitrogen as we 
get in the twenty acres of clover. If 
you buy stable manure and haul it home 
and spread it at a cost of one dollar and 
a half per ton, you pay nine hundred 
dollars for a pile that contains no more 
nitrogen than we can obtain for fifty 
dollars.” 

Similar experiments With similar re 


sults are shown to be true with rye 
buck wheat, white mustard and turnips, 
and there are other crops still, of which 
Dr. Uarlan does not speak, which can be 
used successfully a8 green manures. 
The superiority of the method which 


an indefioite 
ground is no doubt 
service it does as a muleb, 
by shading and protecting the soil. The 
value of mulching alone is so great that 
even where a shade and protection is 
furnished which has in itself little 
manurial value, the benefit is easily per 
ceived. A story is told of an English 
farmer who inadvertently “left for 
some inontbs a door in nis fallow field. 
For several years after the crops were 
} particularly Juxuriant 
| bad lying—se much so 


places the green crop for 
period above the 
owing to the 





orno 








where the dooi 
been that one 
rich wanure had 
2 author 
of the ** Economy of Manures” says that 
land can be made exceedingly tertile by 
merely covering aud shielding its sur- 
face. You will notice that ‘if any por- 
tion of the soil has been covered, either 
accidentally or designedly, for some 
time by water, stove, plank 
brush, rai!s, corustalks, straw, 
of every description, with hay or straw 
ricks, 
soil invariably becomes exceeding!y fer- 


logs, chips, 


buildings 


leaves or clover,... tne surfac 


tile, and that the dezree of this fertility 
is totally ind+ pendent of the covering 
substance.’’ Crops covered in some way 


yield all the way from twice to six t 
as much as they would uvder precisely 
the same circumstances when uppro- 
tected. And itis partly on this princi- 
ple that the old proverb is based which 
says that ‘Snow is the poor man’s ma- 
nure.” 

Dr. Harlan’s comparison of the green 
manuring sysem with the 
method of feeding grain f: 
iuteresting, at least. He says Indian 
corn “contains one pound of nitré 
per bushel,” and it will take thirty-six 
hundred bushels to get asmuch from its 
use as we get in twenty acres of clover, 
In the clover this element costs fifty 
dollars, but in the corn, at sixty ceots 
per bushe!, the expense will be over two 
thousand doliars for an equa) quantity. 
It is his belief, which he fortifies by ex- 
tensive references to able agricultural 
writers, that the principal profit of bay 
ing animals on the farm is the produc- 
tion of manure which resulisfrom ke p- 
ing them, an® that if you do not count 
this as the profit you will huve generally 
DO preset t to count. As Ajderman Mechi 
has said, ** Live stock are necessary evils 
—mere manufacturers of muuure, and 
unattended with any direct profit.” 
‘*You rear a steer,” says George Geddes, 
“till he is a thousand days o'd, and in 
ordinary times he is worth forty dol- 
lars.” Whatis the result of thisoutlay ? 
“You get four cepts a dav for your time, 
labor, ana the A cer- 
tain Mr. 
farm ove bundred and seventy bullocks, 
“buying them in Uctober and 
them in May.’ And this berd of cattle 
was fed and fattened almost wholly tor 
manurial purposes. 

Dr. Harlan’s disposition of straw is not 
to have it trampled down m the barn- 
yard, where a good part of its value is 
le:ched away so that it caunot be 
picked up afterward and utilized, but 
to spread it in the Fall—so mucb of it as 
you do not need for bedding—over the 
field which you intend to plow up for 
corn in the spring. He tells also how 
the use of straw helped him to an enor- 
mous potato crop, as follows: “Some 
years ago I raised nine hundred and tive 
busbels of potatoes to the acre by plant- 
ing the sets on plowed and mellow 
ground, a foot apart, and covering them 


imMes 


food cousumed.” 


selling 





current | 
* ' 
rmanure Is 


xen | 


Jonas, in England, kept on his | 


inches deep. I could always raise pota- 
toes in that manner if I could spare the 
straw to doit.” He quotes Joseph Har- 
ris, inally, to show that in grain-raising 
and stock feediug *‘we put in the un- 
sold produce of ten ecres to manure 
one,” 

Tne use of red clover to bring up poor 
lands is without question the best 
agency yet kuown, asit bas the sanction 
of long experience, but it is also service- 
able in making fertHe lands still more 
fertile. But the majority of farmers are 
think, when they have once 
raised «a good crop of it, that it is too 
valuable for bay to be spared from the 
barn. lam sure that, in our long dry 
if we would spare more of the 





liable to 





eensonus, 


| at termath and not pasture the meadows 
in the Fatl,an immense differency would 
|soon be perceived everywhere, and the 
future use of the fields would alundant- 
| ly justily it. Buta little benefit at once 
} always looks so much larger to the aver- 
| 


thut 
best advantage to 
dominance of the preseut tense. 

A safe way to experiment with green 
mapure, us Dr. Harlan says, is to take a 
twenty-aecre piece that has a good 
growth of clover, and in June mow it 
all, moving the whole product on five 
acres of it only. 
carefully 


he sacrifices 
this 


age tiller of tbe soil 


sometimes his 





Spread this green crop 
over the five acres, It will 
| slowly rot there, all the fertile elements 


going into the earth, while the diy 
stulks lett will serve as a mulch. The 


under it, when you ready to 
plow in the Fall, will be found moist and 
fine. You must vow drill or harrow in 
the wheat and roli the ground. You can 
then mow again the surplus fifteen acres 
on each side of the plowed land, 
“carefully spread if over 
seeded sand.” 


b 


soil are 





aod 
the 
The Clover 30 disposed, 
eing ripe, or nearly so, will completely 
reseed the lot; there will be no damage 
} {rom a Fall drouth; there will be pro- 
| tection against the co'd of winter; and 
you will get a beavier crop of wheat from 
the five acres than the whole twenty, if 
the land is not strung, would produce 
otherwise. At the same time there should 
still be ** fifteen acres of clover left, well 
plastered and in a constant state of im- 
provement.” 


rake and 








FARMERS DAUGHTERS. 





Here isa fact which may interest the 
young girls who live in farm houses, 
The London ‘Pall Mall Gazette” says: 
“Englind can no longer furuish her 
own butter. The cheaper kinds come 
| from America, for America, even with 


their rich pastures and improved stock 
of cows, caunot make the best grade. 
The high-priced grades come to South- 
ampton from Normandy and Brittany. 
And why is good butter not made in 
England? Because the dairy maid, 
with her pail, isa thing of poetry and 
the past. Because farmers’ wives and 
daughters now think dairy work a de- 
gradation,” 

The “Gazette” proceeds to state the 
enormous income which dairy farming, 
earried on by women, bas brought 
France ; the daughter of a dairy farmer 


often receiving a dower of $20,000 on 
her wedding day. Much of ir is the 
product of her own work, skill and 


Inanagement. 

We might go on with 
Why cannot America make tbe best 
butter? Because the business bas gone 
out of the hands of the farmer’s wife 
and daughter, and is done by machinery. 
Near Philadelpbia, in the rich hill 
farms, there are a few old Quaker 
dumes and their daugh'ers, wbo are uot 
ashx»med of this o'd-time craft, whose 
ve llow, fragrant pats of butter, wrap- 
ped in cool leaves and packed in tubs 
delicately clean, ure kuown all over the 
country aud command one dollar or one 
doliar and a baif per pound in any city 
market.—[Port Jervis Gazette. 


the inquiry. 








INFLUENCE OF TREES. 

From observations made during nearly 
twenty yearsin a forestin the Jura, it 
appears to be proved that (1) when 
light strikes the ground without having 
been sifted by foliage, it stimulates tue 


that (2) the growth of wood is dimin- 
isbed when the underbrush is so thick 
and tall as to impede the passage of sun- 
light to the soil, aud its reflex action on 
the branches of the trees; and (3) that 
mold in too great a thickness becomes 





production of carbonic acid in the soil ; 





with straw from twelve to eighteen | inart, and thus remains many years, as 


is the case with farm-yard 
when too deeply buried 
Professor Aughey, of the University 
of Nebrask&, has published sketches of 
the physical geography and geology of 
that State, in which a curious fact is 
mentioned; namely, that within the 
past fifteen years there nus been an in- 
crease in the number of springs, and iu 
the volume of the rivers throughout the 
State. This is due to au increased rain 
fall, and theancreased rainfall is a con- 
sequence of cultivation. The hard soil 
of the original prairie threw off the wa 
ter, which rap away in the canons; but 
when it was plowed and tilled it be- 
came largely absorptive, aud now +tucks 


manure 


in and retains the rain like a huge 
sponge. Tre State is four hurdred and 
thirteen miles in length. When first 


setiled, its annual rainfall was twenty 
inches, of which probubly pot morethan 
five inches were absorbed. Now the an- 
nual fall is thirty two inches, aud the 
absorption is t*enty-four inches. Much 
of tbe soil is alluvium, with a thickuess 
in places of two hundred feet. 





For City, Village 


liowever many other Journals you hav 


and Gountry 





You can not afford to be without the vast 


amount and variety of Clear, Practicai 
Reliable, Highly Useful Information, the 
multitude of Hints and Suggestions f 
Out-Door and In-Door Work and Comfort 
that the 40th Annual 
Volume of the American Agriculturist, 


you will find in 


named because started 39 years ngo : 

ed to em- 
of human Labor. 
Comfort and Care—Out-Doors & In-Doors. 


the Profitable, the Useful, th: 


a Rural Journal, but now enlarge 


brace the whole range 


» Beautif 


It Will Pay You 
A Hundred-fold 


the small cost. It is not a ‘‘ Scissors and 


Paste” Journal, filled up with crude clip 
pings, good, bad, and indifferent, but is 


prepared with great care and Jabor, and 
thought, and investigation, by thorough], 
intelligent Men and Women, 
who know, and know well, by 


competent, 
experienc 
and Ww ide 


observation just what they talk 


about. Volume 40 (1881), greatly improved 


over all previous ones, will give at least 


One Thousand 
a 
Engraving's 
and Illustrative Sketches of Labor-helping 
and Labor-saving plans, modes, devices, 
and contrivances, home-made ; 
Plans of Dwellings and other 


with 


largely 
Buildings, 
and cost; en- 
Plants, 
pleasing and instructive 
These 
information right to the eye 
standing far better than 


detauis of materials 


eravings of Animals, Flowers : 
-ictures for the 
young, etc., ete. Engravings convey 
and under- 


words can do. 

Note For these Engravings 
one will find. the 

That turist Most 


many other 
The Humbug Exposures in every 
number are alone 


alone, every 
» American Agricul- 
Useful, no matter how 


Journals are taken 


worth, to every one, 
far more than the cost of the Journal. 
It will Pay you a hundred-fold its 
small cost. TRY it for 1881 (Vol.40). 
TERMS: $1.50 a year; postage free. 
(for either English or German Edition). 


Three Copies for $4; Four Copies for 5. 


Single number 15 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York, 
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FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
DORR’S IOWA SEEDS 


ARE PURE, FRESH, TRUE TO NAME 
AND RELIABLE, 
Send stamp to C. W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
xew GARDEN MANUAL. Mailed FREE, or with 
siX papers extra cneles Flower Seeds for 25 cents. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


are always warra pve jug exc dusively of our own 











growth. Best for mit Gardener! Best for the 
Merchant! BEC vies E RELIABLE! 

They never fail to ‘produc e the sinest vegetable side a 1 
are planted in all parts of the world. The cons 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 


period of more the an half ace entury, have broucht Bu 

t eds to a state of perfection and reliability ae a rip ” 
BUIST'S CARDEN MANUAL for 183) 

(} qes of eae 

Ww) 





br ay n. 
ROB} R r BUIST. Jr ss Beod ‘oe Philadephia, te 





ILL ISTRATED GARDEN 
GULDE, 01 the best Flowers 
a Vegetables, wi'h prices of 
Seeds, and how to, grow them. 
FREE ALL. It will pay to send for 
OLE & BROTHE R, Seeds amen, Pella, J Towa. 


pMFERR VEO 
ue" «sont Fi, 6 GeOLS 


eS = 
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POAT 
Will be mailed pres to all applic mye and to customers without 
ordering it It contains five « d plates, 600 engras ings, 
”) pages, and full descriptions, prices and direction 
\) varieties of Vegetable and “4 ower Seeds, | 








+ Invaluable all. Send 


D.M. FERRY & CO. Detro.t. Mich. 


NORTH STAR SEED FARMS, 1881 





Fitth Annual Catalogue now ready, free, on appli- 
cation. Former correspondents will be served 
without application, The prodacts of these Seed 
Farms, the most Northeru a — have estab- 
lished ‘be yond controvers reat organic law, 

‘THAT THE FURTHER NORTH SEEDS ARE 
GROWN THE EARLIER THEIR PRODUCTS WILL 
MATURE 

OUR 8ST. PAUL TOMATO, EARLY MINNESOTA 


SWEET CORN, RED RIVER AND3ZSQUAW CORN, 
PURE sCOTCI FYFE WHEAT (Seed Stock), CAR: 
ROTS, BEETS, ONIONS, MINNESOTA AMBER CANE 
and nearly everything in Vegetable List cannot be 
equaled in America. 


T. M. METCALF, 


Seed Grower and Jobber, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





HENDERSON’S 


© COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 


Letter. 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our ype oy for Plants 
erty ae BY acres in glass), are 

he largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





OVETT’S 


ILLUSTRATED 





of Trees and Plants for 188! 
is now ready. 26 pages, 75 il- 
: lustrations, honest descriptions. 
35 newStrawberries, linew Grapes, new Hybrid Pears, &e, 
Lovett's Small Fruits are the be-t in the coun- 
try. The Catalogue tells how to get and grow them. 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
I.T. LOVETT, Little Silver. N. J. 





Annual for 
beautifully < rae sent 


TLEE 


ste ° s Farm) 


SEEDS iii" 


BURPEE & CO., 219 and oof ‘Char bh St., b i 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or money renting a farm ‘ou can 
BUY on your OWN TIME and TERMS 


Fine FARM A & HOME 

300,0 00 ACRES | Ere ETO cimoes ot yet doce 

8 rm ands in 

Log time. Low rate aS Alay Bd a 
RNES, Lansing, Mich. 


FARMS Teety 





. . 












Mild Climate. Productive Soil. 
Easy Terms. Special inducements to actual 
settlers. For Maps, Circulars, &c., giving par- 
THOMAS ESSEX A, KENDALL, 

Land At Land d Gomsine 


Rook, Ark, | 5th 


Low Prices. 












PE 


» ; 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


AGOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A.uxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GUODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


“FREE 


TO ANY ADDRESS. 


EHRICH BROS. have just issued a new 
and highly instructive pamphlet, entitled 


SHOPPING 
IN NEW YORK, 


which will be sent 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to any address in the United States. 





Send your address on a Postal Card and 


secure a copy 


Address 


EHRICH BROS.,, 


EIGHTH AVE,, and 24th ST., N, 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N- Y 





ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 
Prices Lower Than Any Other House 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 

Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 


Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY. 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


Be, 5.2. S0ns S00K. 


ymnal,.—140 

inn lesson hymns, with music, covering the lessons 
of the whole year, 32 ehoice old pieces, § opening and 

sloding— Joces in all. Arranged for both ol 

new tunes. ce $5 per 100 extra). 











Bample copy, postpaid, 6c. DAVID 0. 600K. 


137 Madison St., Chicago. 


SILK H 


Self E 
Scarlet 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 


Special Importation of Ladies’ 


OSIERY for EVENING WEAR. 


mbroidered and Sandal Lace; 
Silk, with Old Gold, Wine and 


Sapphire; Grenat Silk, with White and 
Self Figures; Old Gold Silk, with Black, 
Sapphire and Sky Blue Figures; Choice 
Designs in Silk, with Cashmere Effects; 
Pink, Chalk, Lilac, Ruby and Old Gold 
** Dentelles;”’ 
Blue, Gold and White Grounds. 


Centiemen’s Silk Half Hose. 
Solid Colors—Gold, Black, Grenat, Car- 
dinal and Ponceau; Hair Lines, beauti- 
fully Embroidered in Sapphire Effects. 


Jardiniers, with Black, 


Broadway and (9th St. 





Broa 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRINC 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 
Manufactured Exclusively for this House. 
‘‘Anderson’s” Scotch Zephyrs. Printed 
Satines, with Plain Colors to match 
grounds—Batistes, Ginghams, Cheviots, 
French Cambrics and Percale Shirtings, 

&c., &e. 


NOVELTIES. 


dway and (9th St.|<- 





PER 


FOR 
STR 


5,400 H 





AT THE ENTRANCE 


INVOICES RECEIVED 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 





STATION OF THE 


SECOND AVENUE ELEVATED 


RAILROAD 


TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT 





STEAMER BALTIC, 


Early Spring Novelties 


MILLINERY TRADE. 


AW HATS, 


TRIMMING SILKS, 


SCOTCH PLAID DRESS FABRICS, 


AUCTION PURCHASE 


SCHOOL BAGS. 


ANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED BAGS 


AT 10C,. 15C., 180. 


PRICK 25c., 38c., We 





SUAL 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


909, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
58, @, 62, 


64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 
99 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. Morsg, Jr., { Editors. 

Price, 50 cents a month: $5. 00 a year. os 

men on copies sont sent } Rom. -paid on receipt of 15 cta. 
Br NTED, who understand the 

dae A soa value of the REVIEW to 

congas for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. BAnngs & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES: 


TESTIMONY OF THE AG.., 


CONFIRMATIONS oF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By the Emineut Scholar and Popular Writer, 
Rev. HERBERT W. MORRIS, D. v., 














Author of “ Work Days of God; or, Science and the Bible,” &e. 

A new and massive work, ce meee ng nearly 5000 distinct 
contirmations of the trut n and historical accuracy of about 2500 
= ages of Scripture; testimonies C hered from Monumental 
nscriptions, Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Chaldean Ta ts, Ancient 
Coins aad Sculptures, from the ruins ‘of Nineveh and Babylon, 
from argc hag Modern erature, History, > nce, Philoso 
phy, and Poetry. the whole 





A GRAND Ace cmt LATION ‘OF ‘EVIDEN( Es, 
STOREHOUSE OF ARGU yl 
THESAURUS OF FACT 
TREASURY oF iW vs ee 


a concertration of the light of all azes to illumir 
valuable to Sunday-School Teachers ui mis sere and ‘alt 
Biblicat Students whose libraries are limited.—Bisnor Simpson, 
Will do good service.—Rav. Joun Hatt D.D., New York. 
An invaluable thesaurus.—Kav. B Ac sew, D.D., Philad’a, 
Effectual antidote to the skepticism of the day.--Minwerenias 
AssoctaTion or Rocugster, N.Y 


Will strengthen our faith in God's Word, and greatly enlarge 
our knowledge as to its scope and bearing.—Bisnor Steven 
Contains much that is very valuabl a at Porter, of Yale. 
Every Pastor, every Sunday-School Teacher, every 
Student, and every reader of the Bible, should 
have a copy of this invaluable work. 
Published in one MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, contain- 


ing 1000 Royal Octavo pages 2 more than 100 illustrations, 








several of them from full-pag el P ee =a of ee finest descrip- 
tion. Full Index. Four styl ices low. Send 
for full Descriptive Circular. AGENTS ‘WANTED. Liberal 
Commissions. Large Sales. For terms, add 


J.C. McCURDY & ©€O., Publishers, 
Phhadelph! a, Pa.; Cinelnnati, O.; Chieago, Lll., or St. Louls, Ho, 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


WANTED. 


LADY AGENTS 


to sell one of the most attractive and useful 
articles ever invented forthe HOME. Every 
mother and every child wantsit. It is the in- 
vention of Rey. J. H. Vincent, D.D., so well 
known as the leading Sunday-school man of 
the American Nation. 

For further particulars adaress 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
WY ANTEO—La1/ canvassers of ability and ex 
yerience can obtain good positions canvassing 
for “The American Protectionist,” the only weekly 
economic paper in favor ot protection to American 
industries published. No intelligent manufacturer 
can be withoutit Apply personally or by letter, 31 
ark Row, New Ye ork. 


$5 to 0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Strwsxow & Co., Portland, Maine. 














Te cre 
RR COMPLETE 
One entire Bible, in one volmins, ever ae ished. 
ments by zooablestecholars. A. 





allje mbodies latest 
research. 6 fe of St. eet tables s Sowing time of 
—- and king; authorship and dates of 
ow Nhe earth was peopled from Noah; par- 
ablesand miracles of Old and New rossemnontss the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their o peters the eighteen miracles 
ofthe Apesties 1020 pages, 475 illustration “we $3.75. 
terms. Selling fast. Teenie ee $400. 
a >. ‘Bradley Ga-reteson & — 66 N.4th Se, Phila 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a aday at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit ree. Addresr Troe &COo. Augusta, Me 


AGENTS WANTED! 
For our New Book. NICK PUTZEL, 
A Story of unusual power and spirit. A full rm | 
fearless. exposure oO! the subtle arts of political wire- pulling 
—showing how rum and rascality rule and ruin in 
American politics. Praised by the people. I[Uustrated 
by ** Boz,’’ the inimitable character artist. Price 
nly #1.50. Sells fast. Terms very liberal. 
fe BBARD BROS., Pubs,, 723 Chestnut 8t., Philada. 


1839. 188so. 








HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Ohoice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 





STREET, 


HARDENBERGCH 4 CO. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. 
thaw. 


Vennor has kindly predicted a 


—Bismarck is decidedly improved in 
health. 
4,000 Tekkes fell in the 
(reok -Tepe. 
—Mrs. Anna Maria Hall, the well-known 
author, is dead. 


—The report of the abduction of a Ger 


defense of 


man prince is denied. 

—Both houses of Congress are industri 
ously wasting time. 

—The Whittaker court-martial re 
assembled last Thursday. 

——One of the female seminaries in New 
Jersey has been ravaged by the measles. 

—Madame Adam is unpleasantly de 
scribed as having a head like an old cameo. 

—General Skobeleff has occupied Aska- 
bad, 
southeast. 

—Some of the stockholders of the At- 
lantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. refuse to 
be consolidated. 

—Harvard University has received $100,- 
000 for the construction of a new law 
school building. 

—Benevolence is never 
as when it takes on the brilliant hues of 
the Charity Ball. 

—A clever English girl has carried off 
the Hume Scholarship in Political Economy 
at University College. 

—It isa very unpleasant fact that the 
mortality rate in this city increased nearly 
two per cent. last year. 

—The explosion of a kerosene lamp re- 
sulted in the destruction of the town of 
Plymouth, N. C., last week. 

—The attempt to introduce steam pilot 


and sent a force of cavalry to the 


so fascinating 


boats is meeting with a good deal of ignor- 
ant opposition from the Commissioners. 

—Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild recently in- 
vested in a trifling necklace composed of a 
single rew of pearls, and costing $100,000. 

~-The Chinese course at Harvard is or- 
namental, but not profitable. It cost last 
year $4,062.15, and the total receipts were 
$30. 

—Gambetta a cremation 
society. He is so ambitious that he prob- 
ably expects to rise again out of his own 
ashes. 

--The street cars at Fulton Ferry would 
be decidedly more fragrant if they were 
not used for smoking purposes by loafers 
late at night. 

—Mrs. Caroline Allen has been found 
guilty of an attempt to starve Mary Ham- 
mel, and has been fined $100 and sent to 
jail for a year. 

—Popular feeling in Holland very 
strongly resents English interference in the 
Transvaal, and is likely to take the form 
of diplomatic protest. 

—John A. Swezey, of the dry-goods 
commission house of Swezey & Dart, has 
been detected in a series of forgeries and 
has escaped to Canada. 

—-England is astonished and delighted 
that the royal family has developed a turn 
for practical usefulness, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge having invented a new whistle. 

—John Bright says that what he has 
been ineffectually preaching to English 
farmers for forty years, American com- 
petition is now very rapidly teaching them. 

—A rumseller on trial in Maine chal- 
lenged several of the jurymen on the 
ground that he would rather be tried by 
men that did not know him than by 
that did. 

—The gentlemen interested in the 
World’s Fair gave a reception to Gen. 
Grant and to many prominent business 
men of this city at Delmonico’s last Satur- 
day evening. 

—As usual, New York is experiencing 
a water famine. Summer and winter 
alike the mandate goes forth that no water 
can be used above the second story. The 
thing is getting to be monotonous. 

—The collision on one of curves of the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Road ought to call 
attention to one of the dangers of rapid 
transit in this city, a danger that ought to 
be instantly and perfectly guarded against. 

—Archbishop Purcell’s physical condi- 


belongs to 


men 


tion is as obscure as his financial condition. 
Last week he was reported one day as at 
the point of death, and the following day he 
reported himself as never in better health. 

—A Scotchman has hit upon a novel 
plan of obviating the evils of obstruction 
without checking the liberty of discussion. 
He proposes that when a debate has gone 
to an unreasonable length, all the other 
people who wish to speak be allowed to 
make their speeches simultaneously. 

—The Amherst Alumni dined together 
in Boston last week, and had a specially 
Good 
speeches, and a good dinner combined to 
secure a notable success; but the best thing 


enjoyable occasion. men, good 


of all, according to the common testimony, 
was the singing of the Amherst quartette, 
of whom the readers of The Christian 
Union have heard before, and whose de- 
lightful vocalization is the most seductive 
advertisement the college can send to our 
e1ties 

—When the collection was being taken 
up in one of the Brooklyn Roman Catholic 
churches a week ago, a woman dropped a 
penny into the box. The usher took it up, 
exposed it to the general view, and then 
returned it to the donor, telling her she 
had better keep it for the next collection, 
whereupon the donor went home, and the 
usher was shortly afterward vigorously 
assaulted by her husband. In the interest 
of benevolence this sort of procedure may 
be very well, but for the sake of orderly 
worship it is somewhat undesirable. 

—One of the most comical episodes of 
the recent burst of winter in England 
occurred in the country. A butcher hav- 
ing occasion to deliver meat at a road-side 
public house, dismounted, and left his cart 
and horse outside. Thereupon there em- 
erged from the humble hostelry a collier, 
who, nimbly climbing on to the box-seat 
of the vehicle, drove off at a smart pace. 
On being taken before the mayistrates, he 
could only say that ‘‘the cold had done 
it all.” His own memory could not recall 
a single circumstance in connection with 
the misappropriation of property, but as 
the evidence seemed to be conclusively 
against him, he was forced to believe that 
Jack Frost had ‘“‘ tumbled up his brains 
somehow.” For a time it really seemed as 
if it had been the case, but eventually the 
unconscious thief was shown to have been 
very drunk when he committed the 
offense. 








KITCHEN ECONOMY AGAIN. 
Later Tests Made by the Government 
Chemist, 

The analytical chemist for the Indian De- 
partment of the Government, Dr. Edward G. 
Love, has made further analyses of baking 
powders, and this time of samples both of 
which were purchased by Dr. Love himself in 
open market. 

As carbonic acid gus is the bread leaven- 
ing power generated by the admixture of 
cream of tartar and bi carbonate of soda, 
the following, copied from Dr. Love's certifi- 
cate of analysis of the comparative yields of 
this gas by the powders examined, is of in- 


terest: 
Available carbonic 
Name of the acid gas, cubic inches 
Baking Powder, per each ounce of powder, 


* Cleveland’s Superior’’....... 118.2 
Re ane 5 occcachne es esenecets 116.2 

Tbe sample of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
previously analyzed, with result shown in 
the original article on “ Kitchen Economy,”’ 
was furnished to Dr. Love by the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company.—[N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 
28, 1881. 








~~ JENNINCS' SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED £ Er PR 


JEANNCS WATER (0st Ta 


SINKS.URINALS & WA SH 


PRIETOR 





New and Improved Styles this Season. 


BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 
of highest distinction at EVERY 
GREAT WORLD'S FAIR FOR THIRTEEN 


years. Prices, $51, $57, $66, $54, 
AND |$108, to $500 and wu ward. For 


easy a he gal $6. a quarter 
Catalogues _ free. 
HAMLIN ss.2% PY aa. LIN 0 p00, 


remont Gurset, i ~ ey 








Lublisher’s Department. 


New YorK, FEBRUARY 9, 1881. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 
field street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth St 


21 Brom- 








The Childs Catarrh Remedy. 

In the advertisement of the Rev. J. P. 
Childs’s ‘‘ Catarrh Specific,’”’ which appears 
in this issue Mr. Childs gives his own ex- 
perience after thirteen years of relief from 
the disease. That Mr. Childs has been en- 
abled to cure himself, andthen, after tbir- 
teen years of health, to make the assertion 
that he has never once had a return of the 
disease, is a testimony to the character of 
the remedy. In order that any who desire 
may inquire of the patients themselves 
what Childs’s Catarrh Specific has done 
for them he publishes the names and ad- 
dresses of a few of those he has cured. 

Catarrh and nasal troubles are so com- 
mon a complaint that anything which 
promises relief is at least worth investigas- 
ing, and it cannot be much trouble to make 
inquiries of those whom Mr. Childs has 
benefited. 





The American Agriculturist, whose 
advertisement appears in another column, 
is a paper that no farmer should be with- 
out. Its intelligent appreciation of the 
wants of the farming community and 
broad treatment of agricultural affairs 
make it authoritative in all matters pertain- 
ing to the farm and garden. 





There will undoubtedly be a great de- 
mand for Rev. E. P. Roe’s story in the 
‘“*Congregationalist."’ As may be seen by 
the advertisement, it commences Feb. 9, and 
will run through nine or ten months. Mr. 
Roe is one of our most popular authors. 








50 Gold, Figured.and Actress Chromos, l0c. At.’s 
Sample B Book 25c. SEAVY BROs., Northford Ct. 


ORSTEDS BY MAIL, 20Skeins, 2 shades, 
25c. 100 skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Ly nn, Mass. 








50 Ali Lithographed ChromoCards,no0 2 alike, 10c. 
Agts, big outfit, 10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct 


a oe Printers’ Materials.— 

Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, ete. Elocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machinists VANDERBURGH. WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 








$66 a week 1n your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hatterr & Co. .Portiand, Me. 





sos Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
e Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


i C @—The choicest of $1 to $1.75 Sun- 

day-school library books, sold 
at a uniform price of 5 cents each. 
Books will last three times as long as 
the ordinary. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 


Catalogue of 80 books now published 
sent free. 
VID Cc. CO 











SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


46 East 14th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 


Table Cutlery, ete. 


VALENTINES. 


Prang’s American, 
Marcus Ward’s English, 
Hildesheimer, Berlin, 
Opbacher, Munich. 
ALSO, 
FINE LINE 
LACE VALENTINES 
FLAT AND IN BOXES, AND 


MECHANICAL VALENTINES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
233 Broadway, opposite P, 0. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. 
shows position ot ait 
reeled up. No bre aking of 
lasses; very handy. Suld 
by Opticians. By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 

















THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Me | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL’ 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


_ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend sometime to get a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 















See Webster's Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
come od Phrenology, Rave lin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words, 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


to $1 000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
ORG ANOS, $125up. Paper tree. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J. 











OK, 
Dan Madison St., Chicago. 











To 


is indispensable. 
comfortable and economical Spring Bed ever ‘used. 'Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a ae 


Manufactured by 


secure an Easy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 


EYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
apes MATTRESS 


They are the most durable, healthtu 


ROBERT KELSO &0 
210 Market St., Pitilsdelphia. 


Send for Circalar and Price-List. 





THE 
“RUSSIAN, R 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING 





Fourteenth NEW 
YORK: 149 Wabash - CHI- 





34 CLINTON STREET, - 


NEW 
OMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
. a BROOKLYN, N.Y: 
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TH E 


ERMANENT CURE OF CATARRH, 


Rev. T. P. Childs’ Treatment the Only Effectual Way. 








OV LeeLee BOs. 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are constantly receiving. 
The record is a guarantee that CHILDS’ CATARRH SPECIFIC is no 
new, untried cure, but a positive and certain remedy. We above all things desire 
to establish confidence in our treatment, so that every sufferer from Catarrh and 
Brcnchitis may feel certain of success in its use. 

An English physician says: Thousands are dying in early life with consumption, 
who can look back a few years - perhaps months--when it was only Catarrh. Neglected, 
when a cure is possible, very often it will transform the features of health and youth 
into a dark, pallid appearance, while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing 
from lungs, or night sweats, all significantly preach it is too late ; and thus a neglected 
Catarrh ends in a consumptive’s grave. 


—_——(—_— 


TO CATARRH SUFFERERS. 


Catarrhal Cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands have 

received my Specific, and are cured. We deem it only fair that every 

one that wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain whether we 

5 are able to accomplish all that we claim ; and for this purpose we add 

a few of the many iundreds of unsolicited certificates which have 

been sent to us by grateful patients, as well as the addresses of some who have been 

successfully treated, almost any of whom will doubtless respond to ong Dopey by letter, 

if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. Haviog been cured themselves, they doubt- 

less will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find certain relief. We have 

thousands of these certificates from all classes—physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, 
merchants, bankers, and business men. . 





o— 


REFERENCES AND CERTIFICATES. 


193 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md., Dec. 20, 1879. 
Rev. T. P. CH1Lps: I have the pleasure of informing you that after a faithful use of your 
remedy for eight weeks, ending March 28, 1879, [ am completely ridot a stubborn case of 
catarro of three years’ standing—breatbing tubes clear as a whistle, appetite good, and diges- 
tion good. Yours, THOMAS B. HAND. 
Dr. CHILDS: Dear Brother—This 1s to certify that I have used your Catarrh Specific and 
Cold Air Inhaling Baim in my family with most beneficial results. My son, now in Madison 
University, New York, was so badly afflicted with catarrh I feared fora time he was incur- 
able; and wnenI applied to you for medicine, my hope was faint. It acted speedily and 
efficiently, and I believe saved him from anearly grave. ;He is now perfectly cured. My 
wite, who had become very much reduced by a residence in Farther India as a missionary, 
has derived great benefit from your Inhaling Balm. 1 can most beartily commend these 
medicines to the afflicted, believing they are all they profess to be. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Dayton, OU. 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS: Dear Sir—I think you have the true theory and practice for cure of 
nasal catarrh, and also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now s0 weil 
restored that | can lecture daily without any difficulty, and find no difficulty whatever in 
preaching. You are at full liverty to use my name for the benefit of others. 
Yours very truly, E. B. FAIRCHILD, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Rev. T. P.CuHitps: Dear Sir—About three years ago a severe attack of measles left my 
daughter with catarrh of the head. A severe cold aggravated the disease. I commenced 
using your treatment, aud she commenced to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely 
well—all the horrible disease gone. Your treatment is marvelous in its effects. 

OHN W. RILEY, U.S. Express Agent, Troy O. 
Ofaboma, Leake Co., Miss., May 28, 1880. 

Rev. T. P. Carips :—Since receiving your Specific, | have been hittinghard. lt takes 
bard hitting to make such an enemy as catarrh surrender—at least it didin mycase. There 
remain still some symptoms of bronchial irritation, but that is now so slight, and the symp- 
toms appear so seldom, that I scarcely regard them. Whatever may be said of other cures 
effected either by your remedy or any other, mine is really a marvelous one. I feel asif I 
bad almost taken a new lease of life, so great is the change of my whole being. I am close 
to sixty-nine years old, and can endure nearly asmuch labor as 1 did at,forty. 1 have a good 
appetite, not ravenous, but a healthy one; good digestion, and enjoy excellent sieep, undis- 
turbed by any of those symptoms of strangulation of which | wrote last = = MELVIN 


Petrolia, Pa., April 12, 1880. 

Rev. T, P. Carips: Dear Sir—It affords me great pleasure to notify you that | have (as 

I sincerely believe) entirely recovered trom that loathsome disease, catarrh, through your 
very beneficial treatment. Very respectfully yours. B. BENEDICT. 


I am glad to say that I found your medicine ajl that can be claimed forit. I am fully 
restored, for which lam very grateful. Yourssincerely, J. K.SIGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 


Rev. T. P. CutLps—Brother Pettigrew was at the Convention: could you have seen that 
robust, healthy man, who a few years since was brought to death’s door by Catarrb, aud 
who, but for your remedy, would now probably be in his grave, and especially could you 
have heard his voice in that assembly, you would have realized that had you never done 
anything more, your life bas not been in vain. Your friend, R. E. M., Camden, Miss. 


DEAR MR. CHILDS—I improved rapidly; soon could sit up; passages of the head began to 
open, throat and bronchial tubes grew better, cough ceased, and now I can see to write. 
now expect to get well and go about my business again. I owe you a great dea) of gratitude 
—indeed, | owe my life to your treatment. Very truly your friend, 

THOMAS J. DAILY, Homer, Champaign county, Il. 


Rev. 1. P. Cattps—I have used your Catarrh treatment, and am cured. A thousand 
thanks to you forsosurearemedy. Yours, FANNIE E. DEMENT, Dyer Station, Tenn. 


More than a year ago I used your Catarrh remedies, with almost untold benefit to myself. 
I prize your remedies more than I can tell you. Mrs. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, O. 


For fifteen ‘years I have been under the care of physicians for consumption, and they 
have finally given me up asa hopeless case, and say I must die. 

In a letter, dated four months later, she says: “I am almost cured, and can go out and 
pick cotton with the other hands.” 

MARY J. HOLLEY, Mountain Park, Ellis County Texas. 

Judge J. Collett, of Lima, O., writes: “ You will remember how terribly Catarrh had 
taken hold upon me. Nowlam cured; head free, air-passages all open, and breathing nat- 
ural. Iexpress to you agaio what I said in a recent letter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so 
sure a remedy, and so very cheap.’ ”’ 

Rev. T. P. CuHrips: Dear Sir—I have not been so nearly free from a cough during the 
past four years asI am at this present time, and the result is wholly due tothe use of your 
balm, which I heartily recommend to that large class of invalids whv bave consumptive 
tendencies. Very respectfully yours, Mrs. J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 


One of the most terrible cases of Catarrh we bave bad in our practice was that of W.S. 
Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery County, Texas. He says; “In the Spring of 1877 the disease 
assumed a new form, my mouth and throat were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon 
the ulva was all eaten away, and large sores through the posterior nares. My condition was 
now not only deplorable, but apparently hopeless.’’ After three months’ use of our treat- 
ment, he says; ‘1 AM ENTIRELY CURED; all the horrible disease entirely removed.”’ 


Rev. T. P. CoiLps: Dear Sir—I would not take a farm for your Specific, if it could not be 
replaced. Respectfully, J.P. ROBERTS, Chicago, Ill. 


Ido not regret the money it cost in ba eA medicine. I can heartily recommend 
your treatment. Yours, E. J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


Your treatment cured me; your inhalers are excellent. Thisis the only radical cure I 
have ever found. E. 8. MARTIN, Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. 


Dear MR. CHILDS—I would not take a thousand dollars for your inhalers. I am com- 
pletely cured. G. J. MCKNIGHT, Cleveiand, Ohio. 


DEAR StR—The catarrhal cough has entirely left me. I am well agein. 
J. A. HULL, Newport, Ky. 


REv. T. P. CHILDS: Dear Sir—Some years ago I was terribly afflicted with nasal and 
bronchial Catarrb, and after trying many medicines to little or no good, I concluded to give 
your treatment atest, which I did, aundin a short time it cured me. I induced my brother to 


try it, and he too wus cured, 


R. C. JONES, Rock River Falls, Wis. 


Rev. T. P. Cu1tLps—I received your Catarrh Specific some time ago, and used as directed. 
It acted like acharm. It cured my cough, and stopped that wheezing I bad in my throat. 
JAMES W. SANDERS, Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 
__ Rev. T. P. CHtLps—On page 13 of your pamphlet I saw the certificate of J. K. Sigfried 
of Pottsy ille, Pa. | have known him for over twenty years. He informed me that the med- 
icine did excellently with him. He had tne Catarrh very bad, but your treatment bad fully 


cured him. Very truly, 


Rev. E. 8. Martin, Port Carbon, Pa. 


A. M. Stewart, 170 Cambridge St., East Cam- 


bridge, Mass 
W. H, Stevens, Shawneetown, Pa. 


B.T. Welch, Wilton Junction, Muscatine Co., 


lowa, 
R. A. Gentry, Delphos, Ottawa Co., Kan. 
W. P. Harmon, California, Mountain Co., Mo. 
J. P. Roberts, 78 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
R. E. Gravger, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. E. Hooker, Defiance, O. 
A, Schofield, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 
D, Postance, 12 College St., Cleveland, O 
Jas, A. Gallaher, Perry, Rails Uo., Mo. 
Robert Evans, Erie, Pa, 
Rev. H. Hilbish, North Lima, O. 
Chas, Thomas, 8 Elm St., Newark, N, J. 
S. H. Brodnax, Walnut Grove, Ga. 
E. D. Lewis, Jasper, Steuben Co.. N. Y. 
Miss F. M. Mitchell, Pittston, Me. 
Rev. G. W. Dalbey, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
T. B, Hand, 193 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
ha | Thomas, Westover, Somerset Co., Md. 
J. W. Riley, U. 8. Ex Agent, Troy, O. 
Rev. P. K. Russell, Vineland, N. J. 


L. C. Hoppel, ‘‘ Trevor House,’ Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss E, E. Shoemaker, Ashley, O 
Rey. G. I. Bailey, Burnside, fil. . 
E. Marble, Concord, Jackson Co., Mich. 
Rev. E. L. Harris, Darien, Wis. 


C, A. Hurlburt, 210-216 S, Illinois St., Indianapo- 


lis, Ind. 
Rev. W. E. Lioyd, Auburn, Il. 


Miss E. J. Mitchell, Grass Valley, Nevada Co., 


Cal. 
Sam’! Burche, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
C. T. Pau), Los a, Cal. 
Thomas J. Dailey, Henry, Champaign Co., Ill. 





WILLIAM FIELD, Schuy!kill Haven, Pa. 


J. Z. Branett, St. Francisville, Mo. 

H. Peeley, Pilot, Denton Co., Texas. 

va Kain, 14 Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, 
L. V. Channy, Auxvasse, Mo. 

R. Shelton, Doris, Yolo Co., Cal. 

Rev. J. R. Schultz, Johnson, Tenn. 

Rey. E. J. Lippincott, Clarksborough, N. J. 

J. M. Harrison, Flatonia, Fayette Co., Texas. 
Miss Julia Snider, Fort Valley, Houston Co., Ga. 
J. D. Chalmers, Abbeville, S. C. 

B. Benedict, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 

Mrs. J. A. Thornton, Michigan City, Ind. 
Charles B. Day, Peoria, Ill. 

Col, A. Cate, Paris, Texas. 

F. A Messmore, Cadillac, Wexford Co. 
James W. Sanders, Five Mile, W. Va. 
J. H. Bullard, Springfield, Mass. 

W. D. Brown, 76 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
Calvin Teegarden, Griftinsville, Ia, 

J. M, Lytle, Brady, Indiana Co., Pa, 

T. B. Rose, Mattoon, Coles Co., Ill, 

Rev. A. J. Gaines, Waterford, Miss. 

A. J. Cowles, Beloit, Rock Co., Wis. 

W. H. \ re Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., 


, Mich. 


Isaac Hill, Kirkville, Wapello Co., Ia. 

George H. Foote, 8 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 

M. Alshuler, Mattoon, Coles Co., Lil, 

J. K. Sigfried, Pottsville, Pa. 

Miss F. E. Dement, Dyer Station, Gibson Co, 
Tenn. 

Rev. Henry Stout, Raritan, Somerset Co., N. J. 

= C. Murray, 207 Linden Ave., Baltimore, 


W. G. Davis, Mt. Palatine, Putnam Co., Il. 
Rey. W. Tillinghurst, Bloomer, Wis. 
W. 5S. Sandel, Willis, Texas. 


What the Editors Say. 


“The publishers and editors of the Journal and Messenger have known Rev. T. P. 


Childs for many years, and feel every confidence in any statements he may make. Our 
subscribers can feel every confidence in giving their cases into his hands for treatment.” 
—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 


“While not eneieg that all cases of catarrh will be cured by the prescription ad- 

vertised, the publishers of the Jllustrated Christian Weekly, after diligent inquiry, have 

reaee to believe that it has in many cases proved effectual.”’—Jllustrated Christian 
eekly. 


‘* The publishers of the Congregaticnalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicines as a rule, and when we received the advertisement 
of Mr. Childs, we at first declined its insertion; but on making inquiry, we received 
such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well known Congregational pastor 
not far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our 
objections.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


——O——= 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years in a 
manner only known to those who have had this disease in some of its worst forms. My 
professional duties made exposure a necessity, and I was first attacked by a slight cold; 
terrible headaches, which would not be cured, followed, with deafness and ringing in the 
ears, soreness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, 
raising of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness 
of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased matter 
running from the head, until dyspepsia, indigestion, and liver complaint made me a wreck, 
and incapacitated me for my professional duties, and confined me to my bed. Com- 
pelled to resign my pastorate, and feeling that my end was near, in desperation I gave up 
the physicians, compounded my CATARRH SPECIFIC, and wrought upon myself a wonder- 
ful cure. Now, at the age of sixty-seven, I am wholly restored, can speak for hours with 
no difficulty, and never have had, in the whole thirteen years, the slightest return of the 
disease. Every PHYSICIAN who hasexamined my Specific, says it is certain and thor- 
ough and perfect. Rev. T. P. CHILDS. 


Childs’ Catarrh Specific 


Will effectually and permanently cure any case oi 
Catarrh, no matter how desperate. It can only be 
obtained at Troy, Ohio. The treatment is local as 
well as constitutional, and cannot be obtained at 
the drug stores. We especially desire to treat those 
who have tried other remedies without success. 
Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and for diseases of the 
Bronchial Tubes, can be taken at home with perfect ease 


and safety by the patient. No expense need be entailed 
Pui beyond the cost of the medicine. 


\ — A full statement of method of home treatment and 
>, cost, with scores of testimonials from those who have 


. AS SSS been cured, will be sent on application. Address 
Rev. T. P. 









CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
Name The Christian Union, 
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LITERARY REVOLUTION. 





Story of the March. 


The foundation of thts enterprise was laid in New York, by the manager of the Ameri- | 


can Book Exchange, fh September, 1875, the capital in hand consisting of about fifty 
volumes of old books, about $70 in cash, and a favorable acquaintance with some thousands 
of READERS throughout the United States, with whom he had had dealings previously. 
For nearly three years the business was limited to exchanging second-hand books and sell- 
ing miscellaneous new books. In March, 1878, the business had grown to such extent 
that the American Book Exchange was organized as an incorporated company, and tiie 
business already established was transferred to it. 

The entire business transactions of the year 1878 aggregated about $30,000. In the 
autumn of 1878, it was decided to enter into the business of puddishing as well as selling 
books. 

In January, 1879, the first volume was published, being volume one of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature.” The cash sales for the year 1879 aggregated about 
$100,000, including second-hand books, and miscellaneous books of other houses as well 
as its own publications. 

During the year 1880, the business of the company has grown beyond all precedent in 
publishing. Transactions have been limited almost entirely to publishing and selling its 
own books. Nearly 750,000 volumes have been manufactured in the binderies of the com- 
pany; Over 1,000,000 volumes have been printed, and about 40,000 pages of new books 
put into type and electrotyped. As many as 300 pages, containing nearly half a million 
printers’ ‘‘ems,” have gone into type in a single day. For a period of more than 
three months, during the busy season of manufacturing, an average of over forty steam- 
presses were constantly printing the books. The cash sales of the year foot up $414,243.15. 

This remarkable growth of the business has not even approximately kept pace with the 
demands of the public upon us. The limit has been our resources for manufacture. 

The public has so long been taught to believe books to be expensive luxuries and low 
prices impossible, that incredulity has from the first been the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of the Literary Revolution. It was easier to inake good books cheap than it was 
to make people believe it could be done. We could readily have made prices even lower 
than they have been, but for the terrible tax we have been compelled to pay to this incredu- 
lity. During the past year we have paid $77,824.85 for advertising—an item which has to 
come ox/ of the profits we make on the books sold. Perhaps a thousand times during the 
year we have heard how rival publishers, who wished it might be true, have said that we 
could not afford to mak e books so cheap, and we must fai/, and our friends have continually 
asked—can you do it ?—/ozw can you afford it ?—zw// you continue ? 

As one step toward the removal of this incredulity, and thus further increasing the 
possibility of multiplying good books at low prices, we will givea few simple facts and 
figures: 

** Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ” was published in 1879 by D. Appleton & Co. at 
the price of $8.00 per copy for the cheapest edition. In December of that year we published 
an edition which cost: 

As the price of paper has varied consider- 


For making the electroty __.. eee $882 16 i es ie naia 7 . » 
26,000 copies Acme edition pe meiadL cea dor ably during the year, the above figures are 
paper and printing, at 12cents............ 31209 based upon the fresent cost of paper. There 
Binding of the same in cloth, at 9 cents... 2,340 OU f » | > f her ded “e 
8,000 copies Aldus edition, printed, cost for must of course be some further deductio 
paper and printing, at 17 cents........... 1,360 00 made from the gross profits named to cove: 
Binding of the same in half Russia, gilt top, aa: 
a ee te 1,60000 expenses of handling, and some small neces- 


sary expenses for advertising to customer 
that the book is published, but the figures 
given sufficiently illustrate the possibility of 


Total cost of 34,00) copies........... .... $9.02 16 
26,000 Acme edition, estimating all sold at 


greatest club rate. of discount, W cents 








each, less 15 per cent......... $11,080 00 Se pet 
8,000 Aldus edition, ditto at $1. 68000 this Revolution, 
—_——— The =" hte Dae * 
Total receipts for 34,000 copies........ . ae. The unexampled success of this Re volu 
Gross profits in one year from an invest tion has resulted from the fact that it has 
>» 2% . . 
I cas chinankmiuaahsbobesanee $8,548 00 met the real wants of the public. l rgent 


“A Dutchman's 10 per cent” profit! Do you think 


ie Gan adtone: it? calls are every day being made upon us for 
cheap editions of scores and hundreds of 
other good books which we have not yet published but which will in time be added to our 
list. There isa limit to what can be doneina year, and a very much smaller limit to 
what can be done in that time with our present capital. We have decided to extend this 
limit by enlarging our capital. Do any of the friends of the Literary Revolution want to 
have an interest in this enlargement ? : 
$100,000 additional stock is taken, preference will be given to applications for shares of 
capital stock in small sums. 
to result in strengthening the enterprise, we would much prefer to receive $10.00 from 
each of 10,000 persons scattered throughout the country, than to receive $10,000 from each 
of ten persons. 

The stock will be issued in shares of $1o each, and is offered at par value in cash, and 
is not subject to assessment. 

Dividends are declared once a year, in January, of profits accruing during the previous 
year. Stock issued after February 1, will receive a pro rata dividend from the full year’s 
earnings, estimating from the time of itg issue till the end of the year. 

Each stockholder of the company may order, if he wishes to do so, for each share of 
stock which he holds, ove copy (only) of each book which is or may be published by the 
company, at a reduced ‘‘stock-holders’ price,” viz., at a discount of one-third from the 
retail price-list. To illustrate: the ‘‘ stockholders’ price” of ‘'Geikie’s Life of Christ” 
would be—for the cloth edition, 334 cents; for the half Russia, gilt top, 66% cents: and 
for the ‘‘ Library of Universal Knowledge,” large.type edition, cloth binding, 663 cents 
per volume, or $7.92 for the set of fifteen vols., orders being received Feb. 13, the price 
of this work now being advanced two cents every day until the full list price is reached. 

Upon this basis, a stock-holder who would wish for himself or his friends one copy of 

each of the 108 volumes now on our list, in cloth binding, would get all of them for $43.95. 
whereas the same would cost other purchasers $65.92. Thus his $10 invested in capital 
stock would not only earn him a yearly dividend, but would save him or his friends more 
than its face. 
The numberof people who can avail themselves of this advantage is limited, of course, 
to the number of shares, only 10,000 offered for sale. ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Farm” is an 
immensely large one, and there will be enough people ot stockholders remaining who 
will want books, from whom we can earn “‘ profits ” for ‘‘ dividends.” 

Remittances for capital stock should be made to 


Joun B. ALDEN, President. 
TRUSTEES; Chas. M. Whitney, G. Edw. Langdon, John B 
OFFICES: Counting Room, Sales and Editorial Rooms, Frit Butldin 


BINDERIFS: No. 8 Church street to Nos. 33 and 35 V -sey io. 26 B 
| stres Nos. § : ‘sey street, and No. pe : » 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT: No. %6 Beekman Street to 18 Spruce street. " wh nee 


Friends of the Literary Revolution are cordially 7 
ends o ’ ar ally invited to visit the various departments, and see how 
books are made and handled. Our type setting and printing are done under contracts in nearly a score of 


different offices, in one only of which Is “* 2-80) ~ ” 
troduction from our Office.” ch ls “type-setting by steam” carried on—that also can be seen by an in- 


BANKERS: American Exchange National -N 
way and Park Row, New York City; Orange lathe tok Oo Web eennient oo 


AMERICAN 


J. B. ALDEN Mawacenr. 


¢ Girard National Bank for One Hund 


We do not so/icitinvestments from them, but until | 


Because the personal influence of every stockholder is sure , 


| comes, Victor Huge’s Les Miserables, 


| sia, sprinkled edges, $2.00. 


BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Reinforcements. 


I predict that in a very short time the Literary Revolution will become the most popular publishing house 
in the world. Its patrons will include every intelligent man in the country. Herewith I hand you $10 as a 
subscription to capital stock. C. F. HutcHines, Osage Mission, Kan. 

Philadelphia, 1 mo., 22, 1881.—Respected friend: Thy postal received, and_I herewith inclose a check on 

On red Dollars, indorsed over to thy order. My first impulse was to take ten 

times this amount, but as I do not need to make money, and don’t want to cultivate a grasping spirit, I decide 
to let others have the chance. But 1 want ten shares. Very truly, E. L. 8. 

fam a poor clergyman with a salary of about $200 per annum, yet I feel for my own sake, and also for 
the sake of your grand enterprise, that I can spare the above ($20) for two shares interest in the work. I wish 
you every success in your more than laudable undertaking. (Rev.) W. FULLER, Stephentown Center, N. Y. 

I wish I could send you $5300. I have full confidence in your integehy. honor, and success. For the inclosed 
$10 please enter my name as a stockholder. E. O. STILES, Preston, Md. 

I have in my home already quite a number of your books, and my whole heart wishes you God-speed 
- - 4 ae an enterprise. Inclosed please find $10 for one share of stock. Mrs. JENNIE S. SQUIRES, Cort- 
and, ». 2. 


T have been a patron and friend of the company for three years. I propose to become a stockholder by 
sending P. O. Order, $10, L. W. BaGLEY, Scotland Neck, N. C. 

Being heartily in sympathy with the Literary Revolution, and Gosteing to help it and myself at the same 
time, I inclcse $10 for one share of stock. (Rev.) E, P. CLARK, Vassar, Mich. 

T look upon your enterprise as one of the most beneficent educational agencies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. You arecertainly doing wonders in elevating the literary tastes of the people of thiscountry. Inclosed 
fing $10 for one share of stock. S. MANSFIELD, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 

May your noble efforts be the means of blessing many, many thousands more than have been yet reached. 
I inclose $20 for two shares. (Rev.) Joun Noon, Amherst, Mass. 

Iam full of enthusiasm over the Revolution. I envy the man of his glory who organized the movement. 
He will be immortalized by the “faite readers of good books. Inclosed find $10. I wish I could invest 
$100. J. F. Dopp, Martinsburg, Ohio. 

f have taken great interest in your company ever since its first publication, and think it a wonderfully 
good thing. Isend you $#. Ww. H. Gove, Salem, Mass. 

é cordially accept your proposal and will take ten shares, for which I inclose $100. CHARLES Clark, Green 
ville, Il. 

You are doing a grand work. Inclosed find $10. I wish I could take more. 
gem. B. F. Leceett, Concordville, Penn. 

It seems to me you have already done more to disseminate good reading, among a class of people who 
stand most in need of it, than all the rest of the book firms in the country. Inclosed find $10 for one share 
of stock. CHas. E. Utter, Cuba, N. Y 

Your circular offer of stock is too tempting with privileges attached, and here is $10. 
sition isa “hit.” (Rev.) S. M. FREELAND, Thomaston, Conn. 

I have from the first felt a deep interest in your enterprise of giving good books to the millions, and, as 
you offer shares to jn ge would like to subscribe for five shares, and inclose check for $50. Prof. Eowarp 
k. RuGeses, Dartmouth College, N. H. 

Have concluded to risk $20 in the Literary Revolution. So long as yeu continue to publish good books, 
shall be glad to help by increasing circulation of your books, and by helping to furnish necessary capital. 
c. L. McCracken, Thompsonville, Conn, 

Tam very glad to identify myself more closely with the great work the “ A. RB. EF." is 
for stock. (Rev.) W. H. BULKLEY, Stepney Depot, Conn. 

You are a brick to furnish cheap reading, so send me “ Light of Asia’ and “ Manliness of Christ." Sorry 
I can’t quite yet afford “ Library of Universal Knowledge;” come to it by aud by. E. HALLENBECK, Davison, 
Mich, 


I find your paper a perfect 


I think your propo 


doing 


I inclose $10 


Already your enterprise has effected a great change and accomplished a good work. May you have great 
est success. " The blessings of many are already upon you. I herewith send $10. (itev.) E. H. Yocum, Blooms 
bury, Penn. 

I have bought over thirtyrvolumes of your publications, and have amassed a fund of literature which 
would have consumed the savings of two years had not your Revolution made it possible to buy books with 
out missing the money expended. I inclose 210 for one share. Jonn L. TnhomAs, Cumberland, Md. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

















Cyclopedias. Literature—Classics. 
Library of Universal Knowled Large type, 15 Vols. Cloth, Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. § Vols. in 4. 
$15.00; half Russia, gilt to ,. Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, gilt top, $4.00. 

Chambers’s Encyclopa Small type, 15 Vols. Cloth, @7.50. Acme Library of Modern Classic first series. Vicar of W 
American Additions. Large type, 4 Vols. Cloth, $4.00; half field, Rasselas, Pieciola, Paul and inla, Undine, and The Tw 
Russia, gilt top, $6.00. Captains; in one Vol. Cloth, 40 cents; half Russia, gilt top, 40 

Library of Hlistory. Mac aulay’s Complete Essays and Poems, Vel Cloth, $1.s¢ 
‘ % Gt . * s ‘ half Rassia, gilt top, $2.70 
me ga s Rome Vols. Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, The Koran of Mohammed. Travelated by Sule. Cloth, 20 cent 
ee cr ag ss . . its ee half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. 
Macaulay's England. Vols, Cloth, $1.25; half Russia, gilt j American Patriotism. Famous Orations and Patrietic Papers, 
from Washington te Lincoln. oth, 50 cents; half Russia, gilt wo) 


, Anctent History. Cloth, $1.75; half Rassia, sprinkled 






The Choice of Books. By Charles F. Richardson 


cheap paper edition, 5 cent 


een Decisive Battles of the World. Extra cloth, 


F 
Froissart’s Chronicles. Illustrated, 
edges. $ ¥ 
PREPARING: Grote’s Greece, Mommsen’s Rome, Green's 
(larger) England, Masson's Guizot’s France, Carlyle’s French Rev- 
olution, Menzel’s Germany, Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. A His- | 
tory of the United States, by an eminent historian. 


Acme Library of Fiction. 


Cloth, 35 cents. | 
Cloth, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt | 


25 cents; 


Juvenile Classics. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Tlustrated. Cloth, 40 cents 
The Arabian Nights. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe. Lllustrated, Cloth, 40 cents. 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, in 
Vol. Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents, 





Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe, 50 cents. } The Book of Fables, By sop and others. Mluctrate Clot 
Adventures of Don Quixote. IHllustr. 50 cents. 40 cents, 

Hughes's Tom Brown at Rugby, 30 cents. Cecil's Books of Natural History. Voi 1, Iustrated 
Cooper's Last of the Mohicans, 30 cents. Cloth, $1.06, 

Balwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 50 cents Stories aud Ballads. By Ellen Tracy Alden. Ulnstrated. Cloth 


Uarda; A Romance of Ancient Egypt, 35 cents. 50 cents, 

George Eliot's Romola, 35 cents. 

Irving’s Knickerbocker, 30 cents, 

PREPARING: Dickens’s David “ee Thackeray's New- 
ingsley’s Hypatia, Goethe's 

Withelm Meister, Le Sage’s Gil Blas, Jean Paul Richter’s Titan, 

Madame de Stael's Corinne, Targeneiffs Fathers and Sons, George 

MeDonald’s Alee Forbes, Mre. Mulock Craik’s John Halifax, Char- 

lotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Charles Reade’s Love Me Little. 


The World’s Great Poets. 
peare. 4 Vols, Cloth, $1.59; half Russia, gilt top, €3.00. 
*s Poetical Works. Cloth, 40 cents; half Russia, gilt top, 


Revolution Pamphlets. 
Literary Revolution Curiosities, 9} : 
Macaulay’s of Frederick the Great. Former priee, $ 
Price, 3 cents. 
Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. Former price. $1.25, Price, 


By Edwin Arnold, Former price, 1.50. Price 
os. Haghes’s Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00, Price 
Shak 

Milton 
§O venta, 
W orks of Dante, translated by Cary. Cloth, 30 cents ; half Rus- 
sia, gilt top, 60 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. Cloth, 3 
Russia, gilt top, 60 cents. 
Homer’s Iliad, trausiated by Pope. 
flr top, 60 cents, 
Homer's Odyssey, translated by Pope. 
ia, gilt top, 60 cente. 


¥ Queen of Seots’ Life, By Lamartine. F 





ornts, 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Coldsmi 
Banyan’: Pilgrin’s Progre Price 





cents; hal 

os ee The Library Magazine 

Of American and Foreign Thought. Like the old and excellent 
Littell’s Living Age and Eclectic Magazine, without the fiction and 
ight literature (and with Américan thought added), at one-fourth 
their price, and ever number a hound volume. V« I. to VI., near 


Cloth, 30 cents; half Russia, 


Cloth, 30 cents ; half Rus 





The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. Cloth, 25 cents. ly 4,000 pages, in cloth, for $2.80; in half Russia, gilt top, for re 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works. Cloth, 60 cents; half Russia, gilt 
top, #) canta. . Beautiful Homes. 


The Art of Beaatifying Suburban Home Grounds of small Ex 
Tilustrated by upward of 200 plates and engravings of plans f 
dences and their grounds trees and shrubs and garden em 





Library of Biography. 


Acme Biography ; first series. Twelve standard books by Macau 
lay, Carlyle, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Bunsen, Arnold, Liddell, 





“ By Fraok J. Scott. Price om $5.00 to #3, 
and Trollope, in one Vol. Cloth, 50 cents; half Russia, gilt top, ments. By Freak tt. Price reduced from $5.00 t 
$1.0, . s ee ° 
Acme Biography ; second series, Lives of Chaucer, Spenser, Mii . Book by Mail. 
ton, Cowper. and Southey, in one Voi. Cloth, 40 cents; half Russia, When books are vent by mail the cost of postage charged in 


xilt top, 50 cents. 

Acme Biography ; third series. Lives of Defoe, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Scott, and Thackeray, in one Vol. Cloth, 40 cents; half Rus 
sia, gUt top, 80 cents, 

Macaulay's Life and Letters, by Trevelyan. 
Russia, gilt top, 75 cents, 

Plutarch’s Lives. 1 Vol., 60 cents, 

PREPARING: Lossing’s Eminent Americans, over 100 Por 
traits, $100. Smiles’s Brief Biographies. Carlyle’s Oliver Crom 


<ddition to the above prices—add for this purpose about 20 per cer 
to the price of books in eloth, 15 per cent to the price of book» 


balf Ruesia, 
Terms to Clubs. 


In places where no bookseller acts as sole agen 
are allowed as follows: liscount on 5 copies 
i list; 15 per cent discount on 10 

ed from the list. 

cash with the order—to millionaire 


Cloth, 50 cent:; half 





of one book 








ies of one book, or on 25 copies + 
Terms of payment, invariably 








well. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. vo . the 
and schoul-boy the same. emit by bank-draft, imoney-order, 
Religious Literature. tered letter, or by express, Fractions of 91.00 nay be vent i 
Young's Great Bible Concordance. Cloth, $2.00; half Russia, age-stamps. 
sprinkled edges, ee Agencies. 
Geikle’s Life of Christ. Cloth, 50 cents; balf Russia, gilt top, $1. é 


Cloth, 50 cents ; half Boston, H. L. Hastings; 
Robert Clarke & Co. ; Indianay 
land, Ingham, Clark & Co.; To , Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago 
Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, 
Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, 8. Paxson & Co, ; in smaller towns the 
leading bookseller, only one in @ place, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
edges, 15 cents. : 3 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 2 Vols. Cloth, $2.00; 
half Ruseia, gilt top, $3.00. y ‘ 

Works of Flavius Josephus, 2 Vols. in 1. Cloth, $1.50; half Rus- 


tussia, sprinkled Philadelphia, Leary & Co, ; Cincinnati, 
lis 


Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleve 








TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





